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UFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., (Formerly Sehonler's Sona) 475 Terrace, Buffalo, Hy. E 
TMT EUH TR: | 


“The One Man Dog" 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme 
for Companionship, for Watch Dog pur- 
poses, and Surpasses Every Other Dog on 
Earth as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city or coun- 
try, a Useful Canine Citizen. 


We Offer country bred, farm raised pup- 
pies from registered thoroughbred stock; 
a full grown male, and a full grown female 
already served by a registered stud. 


ND POULTRY YARD 
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AIREDALE TERRIERS 


“The Dog That Thinks’’ 


At Stud: International Champion Koote- 
nai Chinook, the only American Bred In- 
ternational Airedale Champion on Earth. 
Fee $25. Also puppies by this sire for sale. 
Prompt shipment. Safe delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


Illustrated Booklet and Price List Upon Request 


Vibert Airedale Farm, 5 Weston, N. J. 


Largest exclusive Airedale farm in the world. 
Phone, Bound Brook, 397. 
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We have for sale Silver, Golden, Ringneck, 
Lady Amherst, Formosan, White, Mongolian, 


SUN-NEE-—A.K.C. 176905 


CHOW CHOWS 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 
Prices according to quality 


Seven litters to choose from. 


THE MISSES THOMPSON 

GRAND AVENUE 
PHONE ENGLEWOOD 1350 
Twenty minutes by Motor from New York 


WAVING WILLOWS KENNELS 


Dark Red—Jet Black—Light Blue and Cream 


Reserve one now. 


SOUTH ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


Box H. 


Reeves, Swinhoe, Versicolor, Impeyan, Soem- 
merring, Manchurian Eared, Melanotus, Black 
Throat Golden, Linneated and Prince of Wales 
Pheasants. 
Wild Turkeys, Japanese Silkies, Longtails, Mallard Ducks, 
S. Buff and Blue Orpingtons and R. I. Reds 
varieties of Peafowl, Crane, Swan, Fancy Ducks, 
*, Deer, Jack Rabbits. 
end $1.00 for new Colortype Catalogue. Where purchase 
amounts to $10.00, price of catalogue refunged. 


CHILES & COMPANY, MT. STERLING, KENTUCKY 


6. D. TILLEY, Inc. 


Naturalist 


“Everything in the Bird 
Line from a Canary 
to an Ostrich” 


Birds for the House and Porch 
Birds for the Ornamental Waterway 
Birds for the Garden, Pool and Aviary 
Birds for the Game Preserve and Park 
Special Bird Feeds 
I am the oldest established and largest exclusive dealer in 


land and water birds in America and have on hand the most 
extensive stock In the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Inc., Naturalist 


Darien, Conn. 
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The most Beautiful Thor- | 
ough-bred White Scotch 
Collies in the World 


Photos and prices on request. 


YOUNG’S 


PORTABLE 
POULTRY and 
PIGEON HOUSES 


Satisfaction guaranteed: No. 457 Cheaper than you can build, Write now 

THE SHOMONT for eee i booklet showing 30 different 

cuts. We tell vou how to raise your own 

3 meat and eggs. Write today. E. C. YOUNG CO., 18 Depot Ste 
Monticello Towa | Randolph, Mass. ! 


fill 


No. 3 Poultry House for so hens 

ished, fitted and painted sections and can be easily and 

quickly put together by an unskilled workman in a 

couple of hours. Send for an illustrated catalog. 

E, F. HODGSON CO., Room 326, 71-73 Federal St, 
Boston. 6 East 39th Street, New York 


HODGSON PORTABLE HOUSES 


Dog Kennet No, 4 Poultry House for 200 hene units 
2 dead will get more eggs from healthier poultry if they 
are quartered in a Hodgson Poultry House. 
Hodgson Methods make them vermin-proof, easy to 
clean, well-ventilated, rain-tight and storm-proof. 
Hodgson Poultry Houses are shipped in neatly fin- 
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THE REAL ESTATE 


Canal and Date Palms 


Ten miles north of Ormond. 
orange grove (15,000 
flavor and high color, 
N. Y. market). 
meadow land, 


boxes. 


vegetables. 


etc. 


200 acres rich virgin 


suitable for early 


All kinds of fruit can be grown on high 
hammock portion, such as peaches, 
Private canal for transporting crop. 


100 acre 
Richest 


well known on 


winter 


LADD & 


pears, 


The House, on Elevation 


Greenwich, Conn. 
Telephone 1717 


Branch Offices, Palm Beach and Miami 


View Toward Ocean 


Over $30,000 worth of tools, motor 
truck, horses and wagons. Workmen’s 
cottages, sheds, packing house and ap- 
proved equipment. Owner's dwelling, 
cottages, water tower and other buildings 


N Gasolene launch. A complete money- 
I C H 0 L S making estate. Also deposit of aluminum 
clay. 
(No, 1652) 
House and grounds...... Price $15,000 
Grove .Price 80,000 
The two together. . .Price 90,000 


places, 


Long Island 
The opportunity occurs to buy, at 
reproduction 
modern home of individual charm, 
built in every detail to the taste of 
a discriminating owner. 


far 


below 


The choicest Hilltop Site 
Minutes run to Penn. Station 
Hollow tile, stuccoed, tile roof, 9 rooms, 3 baths, 6 fire- 

sleeping porch, garage, 
Free and clear-liberal Purchase Terms, Price $29,500 


EDGEWORTH SMITH, 1 West 34th St. New York and Kew Gardens, L. I. 


lavish planting, 


etc. 


AT RYE—N. Y. one mile from station 
At Greatly Reduced Price 
35 ACRES jio thoro ts anc income. apo 


ar. ‘The main house contains 14 room 

is another house now rented for $1,500 
of fruit and vegetables of all kinds, 
garage, etc, 


also large stabi 
BLaKEMAN QuinTARD MEYER 


50 East 42nd St, N.Y. Ters { Murray Hil 2465 


cost, a 


16 


GN [ 
gard to special sketches and in the two publications described here. 
houses,” containing tes perspectives, descriptions and estimate 


RELIÉ. 
xcu by 


ld buildings to the C itueco Styles, Fireproof dwelli 
Visite for consultation and inspections 


Address HENRY T. CHILD (Successor to E. S. Child) 


Room 1019 29 Broadway, New Fork 


ROSTER OF RELIABLE REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


ORANGE COUNTY B ESTATE. 


Brooks Agency, Monroe, N. 


DALZELL, BROWN & Suburban 


Co 
Real Estate, d 


Maplewood, N 


BURKE STONE, INC., Offices, Bronxville, | CARL C. wo, 9 Orchard Street, Tarry- 


N. Y. town. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. aed Homes for | BLAKEMAN ' QUINTARD. MEYER, 30 | ALL THE ORANGES. Frank H. Taylor, yey 2 BREWSTER Ty Sm 
rent or for sale, Harvey R, Linbarger,'to7 | East znd St, New York Tel.’ 2466 | Note first name, opp. Brick Church Sta., | Island i EPIS 
North Ave, opp. depot, Plainfield, N. J. |MurrayHill. Westchester Cotmtyproperty. | East Orange. N. J. NEW ROCHELLE PROPERTY. C E 
I, J, O'CONNOR, zz Huguenot St. New | VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE, some | SOUTH SHORE, L. L, Jeremiah Robbins, Ey ee ee 
Rochelle, N. Y. All Westchester property. | beautiful water ire H. C. Hoggard & | Babylon. L. : = S rod 
WILLIAM S. CHAPPELL, New London. Co. Norfolk, Virgir WILLIAM z CHAPPELL, New London, ee ACA Gardner R. Hathaway, ' 
Conn, Estates and Cottages of every ADIRONDACK CAMPS AND PRE- Conn. Est. 1887. aah Marblehead, Mass. 
lescription SERVES, Puryee & Company, Saranac WALTER B. HOWE, INC. Princeton, | BUZZARD’S BAY AND CAPE COD. H. 
NORTH SHORE, J. Hart Welch, Douglas. | Lake, N. Y x Nelson Emmons & Co. Offices, Boston, 
ron, L. LAIRD & SON. AIKEN, S. C. Furnished | E- T DAYTON, Main Street, E. Hampton, AGGL FE COD LL 
cottages for rent. Desirable cottage for 7 gents for the Sale 
BERKSHIRE ESTATES Wiecie & Tay- | šale. FARM & ESTATE CLEARING HOUSE, of Farms and Village Places, Kinder. 
NEW ROCHELLE. ALONG THE SOUND, | 14! Brosdwav. New York C 
WRITE ME FOR LISTS AND PHOTO- | Westchester New J RED BANK — RUMSON —SEABRIGHT= | GREENWICH, CONN, REAL ESTATE, 
HS of Morris County Farms for sale, | Matthew Dri arien & Nichols, Hill Bldg, Greenwich, 


Harvey J. Genung, Morristown, N. J 


New Rochelle, 


Payson | Ladd 
x Conn. 


y Homes and Farms. 
LN 


Co., 9 E. 44th S 


December, 


The view from the Terrace 
with the Hudson in distance 


The picturesque lake 
Ten acres in 


very corner has its vista. 


One of the several porches 


se ESTATE MM 


rbington-on-Hudson 


The dignified approach through wonderful old trees 


“ROCHROANE” 


One of the finest estates overlooking 
the majestic Hudson. 

The residence stands on the crest of 
an eminence commanding an inspiring 
view of the Hudson and surrounding 
country. It was completed in 1908 and 
contains every modern improvement. 
Town water, sewer, gas, electricity. 

The property comprises pasture land 
and woods, velvety lawns and a 10 
acrelake. Vegetable and fruit gardens 
and delightful walks and drives. 
Greenhouse, garage with quarters and 
outbuildings. 

“Rochroane” is recognized as one of 
the most beautiful places in this sec- 
tion, noted for handsome estates of 
prominent families. 

Convenient to Ardsley and Sleepy 
Hollow country clubs. 


22 miles from Grand Central by electric 
train. One hour by motor over perfect roads 


TO BE SOLD 
To settle an estate—a rare opportunity 


Kenneth Ives & Co. 


Real Estate_Brokers 
7 East 42nd Street New York 


Southwest elevation of 
residence 


A a 


Commanding view from windows 
sweeping far over the country 


bordering on the lake 


sive music room 


House & Garden 


TRE REAKL/ESTATE- MART 


Fruitland Park, Fla. 


front and back stairs. Cellar. 
House CONTAINS : 


2 acres of pine and blossoms on Lake. Golf. 
Living, dining, reception rooms. Rear hall, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 
Every breath has the tonic tang of the pine! 
One of the finest golf courses in the country. 
House CONTAINS: 


Five master's bedrooms, four baths. 
Three servants' bedrooms and bath. 


DEO Mg s 
Augusta, Ga. 
Set in woods gay with red holly and jessa- 
mune. House Contains: 
Seven master's bedrooms, four baths. 
Two servants' bedrooms, two baths. 
Living room, library, dining rooms and ser- 
vants’ dining room. 3 
Eight fire places, hot air furnace, electric 


4 large sleeping rooms, bath, sleeping porch, 
sewing room. Water heater, electric light. 


Large double garage. Chicken house. Sheds, etc. 
For Sale, $10,000 


(Great bargain.) 


light. 
Garage, two rooms and bath. 
Tennis court. 


*Rental $3500 


add & 


Sun parlor, steam heat, open fires, electricity. 


Garage. (No. 910) (No. 714) 


Rental $2750 


Cottages For Rent 


In all mild winter resorts. 


“ALONG THE SOUND" 


(has eld G, 


Colonial house, five acres, private 
bathing beach. 
Near New York. A bargain. 


11 E. 42nd St., N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 6441 


F R At Sierra Madre 
or CNE California 
at the foot of Mt. Wilson, 16 miles from Los 
Angeles, 6 miles from Pasadena. Italian Villa. 
Living room, dining room, library, 3 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, one outdoor sleeping room glassed 
and screened. Kitchen, maids’ rooms, and bath; 
laundry and furnace. 3 acres of grounds, with Jap- 
anese garden kept up and water paid for by owner. 
Garage, with chauffeur's room, closet and bath. 
Property enclosed by iron fence. For particu- 
lars and photographs apply to owner 


T. H. GRAHAM 
457 North Lima Street Sierra Madre, Calif. 


SOME DAY 


You will buy or rent another home. Study the realty 
values offered in every issue cf House & Garden. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA WEE 2 | | 


HE successful business man in Europe 4 1 | 

has a villa during February and March v. E j MI 
on the Mediterranean. He finds February | ; | 
and March in his European city as detest- | 
able and unhealthy as you find them in 
Chicago, Boston or New York. 

Why don't YOU live in Miami as he 
does in Nice during these winter months! 
Is he richer than you or only a better 
spender ! 

This completely furnished establishment 
in perfect condition, comprising residence, 
beautiful grounds, lodge, garage, concrete 
dock (8 x 45 feet) boathouse with two 75 
foot slips, studio, tennis courts, rose gar- 
den, fountain and concrete embankment. 


(No. 488) 
For Sale $100,000 


(a great bargain) 


For Rent $8,000 


winter season 


This Beautiful New 


COLONIAL HOUSE 


An Exceptional Bargain 
AtFieldston, Riverdale-on-Hudson 


Exceptional conditions make it possible to 
offer this beautiful, new tapestry brick Dwell- 
immediate purchase at an attractive 


ng entrance hall, library, living room. 
onal size; dining room finished in 
el tint; breakfast room, sun parlor; 
er's bedrooms and four baths; four 
servants’ rooms and bath. Garage for two 
cars. Grounds beautifully laid out. It rep- 
resents the highest advance of tho builder's 
art and is decorated throughout with exquisite 
taste. 


It takes many years to develop the lawn (on 
right) and the mature trees and shrubs. 


Delafield Estate, Owner 
GEORGE HOWE, Sales Agent 


LADD & NICHOLS 


Greenwich 
Conn. 


Branch Offices 
Miami, Palm Beach 


December, 1918 


THEE" REAEL'ESTENTE 


Belleair, Fla. 

. Near the two 18-hole golf courses and Belle- 
view Hotel. 

Entrance hall opens upon terrace and garden. 
Living room 20x30. French doors everywhere. 
Breakfast terrace and sun room. (No. 529) 

House Contar 

Seven master’s bedrooms, six baths. 

Servants’ rooms and bath in garage. 

Electricity. Heated by hot water. 


Rental $4000 


Palm Beach, Fla. 


Think of luncheon in this cool patio! Near 
golf links with real turf course. All living 
rooms open off patio. Master's bedrooms on 
second floor with balcomy overlooking interior 
court. (No. 455) 

House CoxraiNs : 

Five master's bedrooms, four baths. 

Eight servants' rooms and bath. 

Extra children's rooms. 


Miami, Fla. 


The air here is tonic with the 
A. spotless, 


Near ocean. 
prevailing southeast salt breeze. 
dainty, compact house within. 

Five hundred miles of macadam roads for 
motoring. (No. 589) 

House Contains: 
Three master’s bedrooms, study, two baths. 
One servants’ bedroom and bath. 


Garage. 
Rental $2000 


Rental $9000 


Greenwich, Conn. 
Telephone 1717 Greenwich 


Nichols 


Country Homes 


The dignified estate, the delightful place 
near town, the cozy bungalow, all are adver- 
tised in the Real Estate Mart of House & 


Garden, 


Now Is the Time to Buy 


More real estate bargains are being offered now than 


The delightful old Manor House 


Anno Bomini “1673” 


North Shore of Long Island 


30 minutes to New York 


This house—a patent of American Nobility 
For Sale at $20,000. Only $7500. cash. 


The Colonial aristocrat lived thus! 14 acre, 
on Mill Pond. 14 mile to R. R. station. Ren- 
tal $1700. 

cam find you what you want if it is obtainable. A 3 : 

Call upon us if we can serve you—there is no charge The antique furniture also for sale. 
—the service is for the benefit of our readers. ee ee 
3 Servants’ bedrooms, bath 
Süenbet gon end. dutriehy 
8 Ofen fires Garage 


LADD & NICHOLS 


Manager Real Estate Mart 


Houses arden 


Telephone 
1717 
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Are You Kind to Your House? 


This gay little breakfast room used to be a bit of 
rather forlorn conservatory until somebody real- 
ized the possibilities of a terra cotta tiled floor with 
insets of dull blue—provided one chose just pre- 
cisely the right furniture. 


Up against the neutral plastered wall the valance 
isn't chary of its blues and terra cottas, repeated in 
the block fringe of the crisp little cream under- 
curtains: and the tied-on pads with fluffy tasselled 
cords add just the colour needed closer to the floor. 


You've probably guessed that the chairs and the 
table are black with a tiny line of blue, and the 
cosmos flowers in their crystal holder are the dim 
pink of a winter sunset. 


Perhaps you think your house hasn't any unused 
possibilities. But you can't be sure unless you 
consult the 


Furniture Number 


JANUARY 
House & Garden 


It's full of fascinating glimpses of what other peo- 
ple have made of their homes. Sometimes it’s all 
in the colour—there's an article on that. Maybe 
it's an odd tie-back for the curtains, or a quaint 
Lancashire chair, a bit of painted furniture. 


All these are discussed and pictured in the January 
number with everything else you'll want to read 
about, from bedrooms and furniture mounts to the 
treatment of kitchen floors and walls. 


n Last of all—but first in the mind of the collector, 
homes—like this of the transjormed atory. And —there is an article on the interesting work in 


there isn’t a picture of them all that doesn't contain sug- - E rf 
gestions for your own home—suggestions in furniture, fabric straw marqueterie done by old-time prisoners of 
forgotten wars. 


colour, arrangement—sa , linen, or 
—suggestions for the 4 and furn 


E isn’t money that makes the house beautiful — 
s knowing how. Read the January number 


of House & Garden and  yowll see why 


If you have a house, or are going to have a house, be sure to reserve 
a eopy of this Furniture Number at your usual news-stand now 


35 Cents a Copy $3 a Year 
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NEXT MONTH 


HE title for the next issue is The Furniture 

Number and that covers a multitude of in- 

terests allied to the choice and placing of 
furniture. For example, the first article will de- 
scribe the furniture necessary for bedrooms. 
Three types of bedrooms will be shown, with the 
price of each piece given, so that the room is 
decorated for you at a glance. Thus far in this 
series we have described living and dining rooms, 
and the interest aroused by those articles shows 
the type of professional service rendered by 
House & Garven. Other articles will describe 
furniture hardware—which is vitally necessary to 
a good piece—painted furniture and cottage 
chairs, to mention only three. 

If you are in doubt as to the latest method of 
tying back curtains, here is a page of the latest 
styles with all the little details explained by 
sketches. Or if you want to make a garden inside 
your house, with latticed walls and a trickling 
fountain, you will find just the idea in a house 
garden described in this number, The Little Port- 
folio in January will consist of five views of San 


bedroom—will be on the treatment of floors, 
walls and ceilings. 

There are six houses in this issue—one is a 
large Italian house in stucco; the second a little 
adaptation of Southern Colonial, a house just big 
enough for two; the third is a Long Island farm- 
house, a rambling shingle structure of great charm; 
the fourth a little bungalow with sliding parti- 
tions somewhat like a Japanese house; the fifth a 
Dutch Colonial home in New Jersey, and the last 
a house with an arcaded garden. Here is an 
abundant diversity of architecture, sizes and 
localities. 

The collector will find an unusual subject in 
Mr. Teall's article on collecting curios made by 
prisoners of war. Blaikie Murdoch also begins 
in this issue a two-part contribution on Japanese 
art. 

A new series of gardening articles by William 
McCollom starts in January. His first is a warn- 
ing to do your seed shopping early, which will 
be necessary next year. Winter pruning, a seasonal 
requisite, is described here in détail. The Garden- 


Francisco homes, all of them very smartly deco- ers Calendar will continue through 1919. 
rated by Mrs. Edgar de Wolfe. The kitchen Painted furniture for the Arthur Guiterman, whose new book of verse, 
article—and we believe the equipment of the breakfast room is among “The Mirthful Lyre,” is gathering unto itself much 
kitchen is as necessary as the furnishing of a the January topics popularity, contributes the editorial page poem, 
3 PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY CONDE NAST & CO., INC., 19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK. CONDE NAST, PRESIDENT; 
W. E. BECKERLE, TREASURER. EUROPEAN OFFICES: ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BLDG., LONDON, E. C.; PHILIPPE ORTIZ, 2 RUE 


EDWARD VIL PARIS. SUBSCRIPTION: $3.00 A YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES, COLONIES AND MEXICO: $3.50 IN CANADA: $4.00 IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. SINGLE COPIES, 35 CENTS. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MATTER AT THE POST OFFICE AT NEW YORK CITY 
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SEO PEU Then he'd look at the butterflies, fluttering like little white sails over the clumps of thrift at the edge of the 

cliff, and settling on the little pink flowers. Very pretty they was, too. He planted them there at the end of his garden, 

which ran straight down from his cottage to the edge of the cliff. He said his wife liked to see them nodding their 

pink heads against the blue sea, in the old days, when she was waiting for him to come home from one of his 
voyages... -. - - x 


December, 1978 


11 


"T DON'T know about three acres and a 

cow, but every man ought to have his 
garden. That's the way I look at it," said the 
old fisherman, picking up another yard of 
brown net that lay across his knees. "There's 
gardens that you see, and gardens that you 
don't see. There's gardens all shut in with 
hedges, prickly hedges that "ull tear your hand 
if you try to make a spy-hole in them; and 
some that you wouldn't know was there at all 
—invisible gardens, like the ones that Cap'n 
Ellis used to talk about. 

"I never followed him rightly; for I sup- 
posed he meant the garden of the heart, the 
same as the sentimental song; but he hadn't 
any use for that song, he told me. My wife 
sent it to him for a Christmas present, think- 
ing it would please him; and he used it for 
pipe-lights. ‘The words was very pretty, I 
thought, and very appropriate to his feelings: 


'Ef I should plant a little seed of love, 
In the garden of your heart. 


That’s how it went. But he didn’t like it. 

“Then there’s other gardens that every one 
can see, both market gardens and flower-gar- 
dens. Cap’n Ellis told me he knew a man 
once that wore a cauliflower in his buttonhole, 
whenever he went to chapel, and thought it 
was a rose. Leastways, he thought that every 
one else thought it was a rose. Kind of an 
orstrich he must have been. But that wasn’t 
the way with Cap’n Ellis. Every one could 
see his garden, though he had a nice big hedge 
round three sides of it, and it wasn't more than 
three-quarters of an acre. Right on the edge 
of the white chalk coast it was; and his little 
six-room cottage looked like a piece of the 
white chalk itself. 

"But he was a queer old chap, and he al- 
ways would have it 
that nobody could 
really see his gar- 
den. I used to take 
him a few mackerel 
occasionally—h e 
liked 'em for his 
supper —and he'd 
walk in his garden 
with me for half an 
hour at atime. 
Then, just as I'd be 
going he’d give a lit- 
tle smile and say, 


‘well, you haven’t seen my garden yet! 
must come again.’ 

““Hlaven’t seen your garden, I'd say. ‘I’ve 
been looking at it this half hour an’ more!’ 

“ ‘Once upon a time, there was a man that 
couldn't see a joke,’ he'd say. Then he'd go 
off chuckling, and swinging his mackerel 
against the hollyhocks. 

"Funny little old chap he was, with a 
pinched white face, and a long nose, and big 
gray eyes, and fluffy white hair for all the 
world like swans’ down. But he'd been a good 
seaman in his day. 

"He'd sit there, in his porch, with his spy- 
glass to his eye, looking out over his garden 
at the ships as they went up and down the 
Channel Then he'd lower his glass a little 
to look at the butterflies, fluttering like little 
white sails over the clumps of thrift at the 
edge of the cliff, and settling on the little pink 
flowers. Very pretty they was too. He planted 
them there at the end of his garden, which ran 
straight down from his cottage to the edge of 
the cliff. He said his wife liked to see them 
nodding their pink heads against the blue sea, 
in the old days, when she was waiting for him 
to come home from one of his voyages. ‘Pink 
and blue,’ he says, ‘is à very pretty combina- 
tion,’ They matched her eyes and cheeks, too, 
as I’ve been told. But she’s been dead now 
for twenty-five years or more. 

“He had just one little winding path through 
the garden to the edge of the cliff; an’ all the 
rest, at the right time of the year, was flowers. 
He'd planted a little copse of fir trees to the 
west of it, so as to shelter the flowers; and 
every one laughed at him for doing it. The 
sea encroaches a good many yards along this 
coast every year, and the cliffs were crumbling 
away with every tide. The neighbors told him 
that, if he wanted a flower-garden, he'd better 
move inland. 

“ ‘Tt was a quarter of a mile inland,’ he 
says, ‘when Polly and me first came to live 
here; and it hasn't touched my garden yet. It 
never will touch it, he says, ‘not while I'm 
alive. There are good break-waters down be- 
low, and it will last me my time. Perhaps the 
trees won't grow to their full height, but I 
shan't be here to see,’ he says, ‘and it's not the 
trees I'm thinking about. It's the garden. 
They don't have to be very tall to shelter my 
garden. As for the sea,’ he says, ‘it’s my win- 
dow, my bay-window, and I hope you see the 


You 


joke. If I was inland, with four hedges 
around my garden, instead of three, he says, 
"it would be like living in a house without a 
window. , Three hedges and a big blue bay- 
window, that's the garden for me,’ he says. 

"And so he planted it full of every kind oí 
flowers that he could grow. He had sweet 
Williams, and larkspurs, and old man's beard. 
and lavender, and gilly-flowers, and a lot of 
them old-fashioned sweet - smelling flowers, 
with names that he used to say were like 
church-bells at evening, in the old villages, ou: 
of reach of the railway lines. 

"And they all had a meaning to him which 
others didn't know. You might walk with 
him for a whole summer's afternoon in his 
garden, but it seemed as if his flowers kept the 
sweetest part of their scents for old Cap'n 
Ellis. Hed pick one of them aromatic leaves. 
and roll it in his fingers, and put it to his nose 
and say ‘Ah,’ like as if he was talking to his 
dead sweetheart. 

“IPs a strange thing,’ he'd say, ‘but when 
she was alive, I was away at sea for fully three 
parts of the year. We always talked of the 
time when I'd retire from the sea. We thought 
we'd settle down together in our garden and 
watch the ships. But, when that time came, 
it was her turn to go away, and it's my turn 
to wait. But there's a garden where we meet,' 
he'd say, ‘and that's the garden you've never 
seen." 

"There was one little patch, on the warm- 
est and most sheltered side, that he called his 
wife's garden; and it was this that I thought 
he meant. It was just about as big as her 
grave, and he had little clusters of her favorite 
flowers there—rosemary, and the pansies and 
Canterbury bells, and her name Ruth, done 
very neat and pretty in Sussex violets, Tt 
came up every year 
in April, like as if 
the garden was re- 
membering. 

"Parson consid- 
ered that Cap’n El- 
lis was a very inter- 
esting man. 

“Hes quite a 
philosopher,’ he said 
to me one day; and I 
supposethat was why 
the old chap talked 
80 queer at times. 


“One morning, after the war broke out, Td 
taken some mackerel up to Cap'n Ellis. 
“ ‘Are you quite sure they're fresh,’ he said, 
me as he always did, though they were 
a free gift to him. But he meant no 


the 
alway 
offense. 

“Fresh as your own lavender, I says, and 
then we laughs as usual, and sat down to look 
at the ships, wondering whether they were 
transports, or Red Cross, or men-of-war, as 
they lay along the horizon. Sometimes we'd 
see an air-plane. They used to buzz up and 
down that coast all day; and Cap'n Ellis would 
begin comparing it through his glass with the 
dragon flies that flickered over his gilly-flow- 
ers. There was a southwest wind blowing in 
from the sea over his garden, and it brought 
us big puffs of scent from the flowers. 

* *Hour after hour, he says, 'day after day, 
sometimes for weeks I've known the south- 
west wind to blow like that. It’s the wind 
that wrecked the Armada, he says, 'and, 
though it comes gently to my garden, you'd 
think it would blow all the scents out of the 
flowers in a few minutes. But it don't, he 
says. "The more the wind blows, the more 
sweetness they give out, he says. 'Have you 
ever considered,’ he says, ‘how one little clump 
of wild thyme will go on pouring its heart 
out on the wind? Where does it all come 
from?’ 

"I was always a bit awkward when ques- 
tions like that were put to me; so—just to turn 
him off like—I says ‘Consider the lilies of the 
field.’ 

“«Ah,’ he says, turning to me with his eyes 
shining. "That's the way to look at it’ I 
heard him murmuring another text under his 
breath. ‘Come, thou south, and blow upon 
my garden.’ And he shook hands with me 
when I said good-by, as if I'd shown him my 
feeling, which made me feel I wasn't treating 
him right, for I'd only said the first thing that 
came into my mind owing to my awkwardness 
at such times. 

“Well, it was always disturbing me to think 
what might happen to Cap'n Ellis, if one day 
he should find his garden slipping away to the 
beach. It overhung quite a little already; and 
there had been one or two big falls of chalk 
a few hundred yards away. Some said that 
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the guns at sea were shaking down the loose 
boulders. 
“Of course, he was an old man now, three 


score rs and ten, at least; and my own be- 
lief was that if his garden went, he would go 
with it. The parish council was very anx- 


ious to save a long strip of the cliff adjoining 
his garden, because it was their property; and 
they'd been building a stone wall along the 
beach below to protect it from the high tide. 
But they were going to stop short of Cap'n 
Ellis's property, because of the expense, and 
he couldn't afford to do it himself. A few of 
us got together in the Plough and tried to work 
out a plan of carrying on the wall, by mis- 
take, about fifteen feet further, which was all 
it needed. We'd got the foreman on our side, 
and it looked as if we should get it done at 


House & Garden 
the council's expense after all, which was 
hardly honest, no doubt, in a manner of 
speaking, though Cap'n Ellis knew nothing 
about it, 

"But the end came in a way that no wall 
could have prevented, though it proved we were 
right about the old man having set his heart 
in that garden. David Copper, the shepherd, 
saw the whole thing. It happened about seven 
o'clock of a fine summer morning, when the 
downs were all laid out in little square patches, 
here a patch of red clover, and there a patch 
of yellow mustard, for all the world like a 
crazy quilt, only made of flowers, and smelling 
like Eden garden itself for the dew upon 
them. 

“Tt was all still and blue in the sky, and 
the larks going up around the dew-ponds and 
bursting their pretty little hearts for joy that 
they was alive, when, just as if the shadow of 
a hawk had touched them, they all wheeled off 
and dropped silent. 

“Pretty soon, there was a whirring along 
the coast, and one of them air-planes came up, 
shining like silver in the morning sun. Cop- 
per didn’t pay much attention to it at first, for 
it looked just as peaceable as any of our own, 
which he thought it was. Then he s a flash, 
in the middle of Cap'n Ellis's garden, and the 
overhung piece, where the little clumps of thrift 
were, goes rumbling down to the beach, like 
as if a big bag of flour had been emptied over 
the side. The air-plane circled overhead, and 
Copper thinks it was trying to hit the coast- 
guard station, which was only a few score 
yards away, though there was nobody there 
that morning but the coastguard's wife, and 
the old black figurehead in front of it, and 
there never was any guns there at any time. 

“The next thing Copper saw was Cap'n 
Ellis running out into what was left of his 
garden, with his night-shirt flapping around 
him, for all the world like a little white sea- 
swallow. He runs down with his arms out, as 
if he was trying to catch hold of his garden 
an’ save it. Copper says he never knew 
whether the old man would have gone over the 
edge of the cliff or not. He thinks he would, 
for he was running wildly. But before he 
reached the edge there was another flash, and 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The coloring of the 
room was suggested by 
Lhe colors in the parrot 
panel over the mantel, 
which is embroidered in 
different shades of 
mauve, red and green 
The glish chintz has 
a d of red and 
mau flowers on a 
black and tan ground 
This, together with the 
hich is an old 
ll as the steel 
grate, give the room an 
air of distinction. A 
Chinese rug before the 
fireplace recalls the va- 
rious colorings in the 
room. Miss Gheen, 
decorator 
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A BEDROOM in the RESIDENCE of RICHARD F. HOWE, Esq. 
JERICHO, LONG ISLAND 


Another v of the 
same bedroom shows 
the interesting use of 
several colors in the 
furniture, all of which 
have been most happily 
chosen. The bed and 
the bureau are in green 
lacquer, while the chif- 
fonier is in scarlet lac- 
quer. The small dre. 
ing-table is an old 
any piece bearing a 

mirror, All of 
these are well grouped 
against a background of 
cream paneled walls. 
The curtains are a dark, 
sheer fabric with a 
heavy fringe at the 

bottom 
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In the design and execution of the library 
the architect has used mellow old oak panel- 
ing walls, originally in a Jacobean residence 
and readjusted to new conditions, and an 
ivory ceiling molded from original casts of 
old work. Furniture by Schmitt Brothers 


Brick and wood, stone and slate, stucco and 
leaded work have been made to produce 
what the architect wished—the old world 
charm possessed by such historic Tudor 
houses as Compton Wynyates in Warwii 

shire and Ockwells Manor in Lancashire 
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THE RESIDENCE of 
ALLAN LEHMAN, 
Esq. 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


JOHN RUSSELL POPE, 
Architect 


4n interesting feature of the 
meadow front is the rather 
original conception of an oriel 
chimney carried on a project- 
ing corbel of stone moldings 
4 sundial, set in the upper 
part of the chimney, has been 
computed to register hours 
and quarters accurately 
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While a part of both, the din- 
img room porch is a happy 
transition. between. house and 
terrace. A sleeping porch with 
rows of casement windows is 
above, The tall windows lo- 
cate the great hall, an interior 
view of which is shown on 
page 31, the feature of the plan 


The dining room is unusual in being a true 
replica of 15th Century English Gothic 
It is copied from an old house in Somerset 


and is done 


entirely in antique colored 


plaster. The furniture is original 16th Cen- 


tury examples 


Schmitt Brothers, decorators 


The forecourt is a veritable library of Tudor 
architecture —a small entrance with low 
pointed arch, leaded casements, walls of 
stucco-filled halj-timber, rough brick walls 
with random stone ashler and quoins, stair 
tower, rough slate roof and brick chimneys 
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THE AMBULANCE THAT WENT TO BETHLEHEM 


APPER HIGGINS of the Middlesex Fusi- 

liers, operator for the night, dozes over 
his switchboard, a fag hanging listless from 
the corner of his mouth, 

The wires are quiet for once, and the night 
wind drifting in through the window brings 
little sound. Ten days ago the line drove north, and the chorus of the 
guns has died down to an intermittent thudding. Occasionally a 
motorcycle darts past the hospital, its cut-out sputtering furiously. A 
sentry, pacing along the cobbled pavement, stops now and then to 
challenge a late passerby and make him take to the other side of the 
road. Sick and wounded men must be quiet. 

Higgins walks dreamily to the window and looks up at the silent 
stars. From the horizon behind the lines streams a great light, that 
momentarily grows brighter. 

“Can't be a fire. Too ‘igh fer a fire. 
or somethin’.” 

Suddenly the bell jangles. 
raw-voiced lieutenant is on the wire. 
Case at the inn.” 

Wires flick and flash. 
back in his chair. 

Outside, the hum of a motor rises and dies again as the ambulance 
shoots through the gate and is lost in the plunge down the shell-pitted 
road toward Post No, 7. 

An hour later it creeps back. Higgins watches it sway into the 
yard. The sentry at the gate turns to see what poor devil is being 
brought in. A sister comes out to the car, 


Must be Northern Lights 


He steps back to the switchboard. A 
“Ambulance to Post No. 7. 


Higgins repeats the message, then leans 


tained. They came there in the face of foes. 
They brought rare gifts of devotion. 

So, in these days, does the ambulance—and 
its gifts are equally a tribute of a great devotion. 

The frankincense it brings is the cleansing 
spirit of mercy to friend and foe alike, a rare 
odor of unbelievable loveliness that arises from the reeking pit of this 
war whenever tenderness is shown to those sorely stricken, homeless 
and in great anguish. 3 ; 

The myrrh it brings is the stern exertion—hitter to endure—with 
which men are snatched away from annihilation and given the will to 
live, the weary rested and made joyful, the desolate made strong to go 
on with their burdens when, to most of them, death would be a wel- 
comed release. 

The gold? That gold comes from your purses, American people. 
It signifies that you, who enjoy nights of silence and safety, count no 
sacrifice too great so long as it maintains those agencies of mercy that 
cluster beneath the Red Cross—nurses who worked fearlessly amid 
clamorous suffering, doctors who rarely knew the refreshment of 
sleep, drivers who took their ambulances where Hell was and through 
bestial darkness. 


Some ambulances are trucks with food and clothes and medi- 
cines for refugees. Some carry bricks and timber for new houses. 
Some bring dentists and shower baths and soap and soft things for 
little children to be wrapped in. Some ambulances enter plague dis- 
tricts. Others ride fearlessly into the face 
of earthquake. Still others cluster about the 


A” ambulances go to Bethlehem, and all carry these same gifts. 


her white veil fluttering in the night wind. Sat SS" 

On the front seat by the driver sits an old — | 
man. The driver helps him down, while 
the sister looks in at the blessé. Finally 
they bring out—walking, and radiantly | 
beautiful—a young girl and in her arms a 
new-born babe. A light dances about them. 
It throws a rosy glow over the white-habited | 
nurse and fills the hospital close with an 
unearthly beauty. 

They pass indoors. 

The light settles in arc within arc of filmy 
incandescence about the hospital. A soli- 
tary palm that bends above the low roof is 
bathed in it; the very sparkle of the stars 
dwindles behind its resplendent aura. 

From his vantage in the window Higgins 
calls down, “I sy, Bill, wot abaht it?” 

“Wot abaht wot?” Thus the ambulance 
driver. 

“That there." 

“Aw nothin’, Jist a baby born in a stable 
down the line. Rotten place fer 'em. 5o 
we 'oists "im and 'er aboard and runs 'em 
up 'ere where they'll be at home and com- — | 
fortable like." 

*Who's the old "un in the front seat?” 

‘im with the beard?” 

“Wer? 

“Says "is nime's Joseph. Didn't arsk "is last nime." 

Higgins strikes a match to light his fag. It is swallowed in the 
effulgence that surrounds the hospital. 

“That’s funny!” He glances up at the sky. "Can't be a fire. Too 
‘igh fer a fire. Must be Northern Lights or somethin’ . . .” 


glow— 


Who knows? 
stride 


HERE is a subtle relationship between the Wisemen who padded 
slowly across the desert and the ambulance driving furiously down 
the dark road. The Magi pursued their way until the object was at- 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


| Our hearts to-night are open wide, 

The grudge, the grief, are laid aside: 
The path and porch are swept of snow, 
The doors unlatched; the hearthstones 


No visitor can be denied, 


All. tender human homes must hide 
Some wistfulness beneath their pride: 
Compassionate and humble grow 

Our hearts to-night. 


Let empty chair and cup abide! 
Some 
May come as once so long ago— 

Then welcome, be it friend or foe! 
There is no anger can divide | 
Our hearts to-night. 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. | 


mine mouth, the burning factory and the 
piled-up wreckage of trains. 

But all of them go to Bethlehem, for all 
the roads to mercy end in that Inn, above 
whose door you can read: “Inasmuch as 
you have done it unto the least of these, you 
have done it unto me." 


ITH these whose ambulances go to 
Bethlehem we must share our gifts. 
They know what gifts are sorely needed. 
'They will show the tenderness, if we give 
the fabric of tenderness. They will apply 
the bitter myrrh of medicine, if we supply 
the medicine. To us they leave entire the 
gift of gold without which the others are 
well-remembered impossible. 
[17 EY! Ho!" Sapper Higgins yawns 
and slides from the chair as his 
| relief comes in, “Bloody long night. Guess 
I'll look abaht the ward ’fore I turn in." 
And stepping through the door he beholds 
a strange sight. 
| From the other-end of the ward comes 
a girl of unearthly beauty; in her arms a 
babe that sparkles like a great jewel. On 
either side, in serried rows, range the cots with huddled figures there- 
on, As they pass, the maiden and her child, the figures move, stretch, 
sit up. Pale faces turn to the light and take on its color. Weak arms 
draw from it strength. A heavy perfume drowns the stench ‘of ether 
that creeps in from the operating room, and fills the ward with the 
scent of many flowers. Sweat of suffering fades from brows. Cries of 
pain hush, and those in anguish smile content. There is a soft rustling 
as of many wings and the faint echoes of a song. 
“Gawd!” exclaims Sapper Higgins. 
It was merely the nurse walking up the ward. 
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A HOUSE BY the SIDE o; the STREET 


Next to a house by 
of the street —a h 


he side of the road com 
et close to w 


by the side brown and the window frames and sash are painted different 
d repass on shades of browm to give color variation. Three shades of brown 


ho 


their various occasions. Here is one 2 dence of A r F, shingles comprise the roof. Blinds are pale bluish green with black 
Elliot, E at Fieldston, New York City—which stands close to strap hinges. The brick corbelling around the windows is of 
the lot , with only a narrow grass and a p hedge different shades of red, the joints matching the stucco im color. 


separating it. Walls are of cream stucco, trim of chestnut stained 


ght James Baum was the architect of the house 
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) A MERRY (6nristmas: 


(Ghristmas neat its icc and snow 


pleasures brings, 
Woking up a cheery 


. $- mid Winters Sings. 
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Doubtless you recall this card. It is of American make and was 


issued for Christmas, 1879 


CHRISTMAS 
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CARD 


From Out of England—Not From Germany—Came a Custom 


NE might imagine that the 
Christmas card is an insti- 
tution whose origin is at least as 
old as pictorial printing. Book- 
plates, playing cards, cartes de 
visite, in fact, almost all sorts of 
cards were in vogue some hun- 
dreds of years before anyone ap- 
peared to think of producing 
Christmas cards, at least the 
printed pictorial ones that have 
come to be so familiar to us and 
so inseparable in our minds from 
the thought of the holiday ‘season. 
Learned bibliophiles and en- 
thusiastic print-lovers have un- 
earthed several very early woodcuts to 
which they have ascribed a greeting pur- 
pose. But it is unlikely that greeting cards 
were in use as Christmas cards before the 
19th Century, although an artist-engraver 


A Kate Greenaway card of Christ- 
mas, 1881 


English Christmas card designed by Frederich 


Which Furnishes Collectors a New Subject 


GARDNER TEALL 


Mason for private use 


By Kate Greenaway, for Marcus 
Ward & Co. 


would, now and then, issue a 
birthday card or, perhaps, a new 
year pictorial greeting. 

I suppose Charles Dickens did 
more than anyone else to create 
the atmosphere into which the 
true and cheerful Christmas card 
was introduced, an atmosphere 
that fostered and encouraged the 
lovely idea. Prince Albert is 
credited with introducing the 
Christmas tree into English 
homes and the Apostles of Kul- 
tur have yearned to make us be- 
lieve that “Made in Germany” 
appeared on the first Christmas 
cards, merely because that unfortunate 
legend has appeared on some of the later 
ones. As Germany borrowed her art and 
her science from other countries—she is 
welcome to her philosophy!—so too did 
she borrow the idea of the Christmas card 
from England, and in other of its forms 


An 1893 English card Raphael Tuck and 


An 1880 card by 
by S. Thompson Sons’ 1881 card 


Kate Greenaway 
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December, 


A personal Christmas card de- 
signed by G. Cave French, an 
English artist 


from America. It is a relief, and scarcely a 
surprise, to know that so wholly charming a 
custom is not German made, 

I have not come across the Christmas card 
of any country that can authoritively be dated 
earlier than 1846. Mr. Gleeson White was 
the discoverer—or the recoverer—of a card of 
that time designed by J. C. Horsley, R.A., for 
Mr. Henry, afterwards Sir Henry Cole. I 
doubt if Sir Henry had ever heard of the Ger- 
man birthday cards that occasionally circulated 
in Bavaria and elsewhere. He is 
believed to have considered the idea 
of a printed pictorial greeting card 
for the occasion of Christmas as his 
own idea. It may have been antici- 
pated, in a sense, by the card which 
Mr. Thomas Shorrock of Leith is 
said to have had engraved on copper 
by Daniel Aikman in 1840 or there- 
abouts bearing the legend *A Gude 
New Year to Ye.” Northumberland 
and Yorkshire also hint at being the 
cradle of the Christmas card, but 
until further evidence substantiates 
other claims I think one may say 
with authority that Sir Henry Cole’s 
is the first Christmas card printed 
and issued for general distribution. 
Mr. Gleeson White found that but 
1,000 copies of this card of 1846 
were issued. These were published 
by Joseph Cundall of New Bond 
Street, London, and were litho- 
graphed by Jobbins of Warwick 
Court, Holborn, London, being col- 
ored by hand. As Joseph Cundall 
was an intimate friend of the then 
Mr. Henry Cole it is quite likely 
that placing the cards on the market 
was merely looked upon by their 
sponsor as a jolly experiment. At any 
rate, instead of bearing Cole’s name 
as publisher, they were issued under 
the nom de guerre, Felix Summerly, 
which he chose for the occasion. 


Card Mottoes 
The legend on this first card was 


"A Merry Christmas and A Happy 
New Year To You” and no phrase- 


English Christmas card of 1878 
designed by W. S. Coleman for 
De la Rue & Co., London 


English Christmas card 


English New Year card 
for 1880 


for 1879 
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CNRISTMASA893 
C. M. Gere engraved a wood 


block card of the Magi for 
Christmas, 1893, in. England 
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; AN. A Hearty CinisrwAS To 


Te mews"ic moves withouto paws” L'onlyadd a fiseodly claws t ae 5 
"May this card bring you Pleasure? ^. 


An American card, probably issued by L. C. Prang & Co., of 
Boston, in 1881, shows the contemporary disregard for seasomal 


Inquite'doq" motic meosure 


effects 


Christmas 
“One line can say 
On Christmas day 


What volumes ele 
ouid ne'er convey’ 


Cod rest you. m*rrq, 
Let-nething, gou 
For. Jesus Christ. our. Suv'our, 
Ulas.bor".on-Chrshn*s-Doy: 
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A popular card in 1890 was this 
design for the English trade made 
by H. F. New 


maker has improved upon it. There was a 
line for the filling in of the name of the one 
to whom the card was sent, and another line 
was left for the sender's name, both on the 
face of the card. This indicates that those 
were the good old days when Christmas cards 
were not furtively inspected in the hope that 
no writing would appear to prevent a revamp- 
ing in order that they might go forth 
on their way another season. 

I have often wondered if collecting 
Christmas cards was not made diffi- 
cult to the lover of such emhererze by 
being so shamelessly recirculated, 
and kept out of his reach in conse- 
quence. Occasionally one comes 
across an odd scrapbook filled with 
early Christmas cards below each 
one of which is written in the neat 
hand of our grandmother's day 
"From Aunt Fanny," *From Cousin 
Virginia," *From Cousin Kitty" or 
"From Willy," as the case may be, 
and if they are dated the true collec- 
tor will bless the accuracy as it en- 
ables him to assign. doubtful cards 
to their proper period. 


. The Inappropriate Designs 


Speaking of periods, there are 
some cards that need no dates to en- 
able us to know to which decades 
they belong. Was it not Mr. Dooley 
who succinctly described that period 
“Whin th’ iron dogs howled on th’ 
lawn, and people 'd come f'r miles 
to see a grotto built iv relics iv th’ 
Chicago Fire"? Strange to say it 
was just this period that gave us 
the loveliest Christmas cards we 
have known. It was then that Kate 
Greenaway, Randolph Caldecott and 
Walter Crane were in their heyday 
of delectable invention. There 5 
of course, in the early days of the 
Christmas card, ridiculously inap- 
propriate designs to be found on 

(Continued on page 82) 


An EngUsh Christmas card issued 
in 1880 by Eyre & Spottiswood, 
of London 
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OLD FRENCH WALL PAPER DECORATIONS 


The Early Works of Lafitte and Dufour—The Art of Hand Block Printing— 


Fine Papers Now Reprinted From the Original Blocks 


Barts YLD interest 
attaches to old 
French wall papers, for 
in addition to being 
beautiful examples of 
the decorative art of a 
past century, a number 
of the finest designs have 
been made av jle for 
use in present-day homes 
in the form of reprints 
from the original blocks. 
The big pictorial deco 
rations which represent 
the highest development 
of the art of wall paper 
making in France consist 
of many breadths of pa- 
per upon each of which 
is printed a portion of 
the design, the strips 
matching to form the 
complete picture. Some 
designs are continuous 
around the room while 
others are in panels. 


Clas Subjects 
One of the finest of 
these wall papers is the 


and Cupid" 
designed by 


* Psyche 

decoration 
Lafitte and executed by 
Dufour of Paris in 1814 
Several panels of this set 
are preserved in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum ot 
Art, New York City. 

Twelve panels in all, 
some broad and some 
narrow, compose the set 
which is printed on more 
than a score of strips 
each about 20” wide and 
between 5’ and 6’ in 
height. It is entirely in A 
tones of gray. 

This design is remark- 
able for its beauty, classic dignity, and high 
decorative quality. The purity of line, the ex- 
cellence of the composition and the luminosity 
of the shadows are especially worthy of note. 

Though classic and mythological subjects 
were much favored, other subjects very differ- 
ent and quite as beautiful in their way are 
found among the old French wall papers that 
have been preserved 


Popular Designs 


Often romantic scenes were represented. A 
fine example of this type is in the possession 
of the Metropolitan Museum. It shows men 
and women whiling away the time in the mag- 
nificent formal garden of a chateau. This 
dream of luxurious idleness makes one thank- 
ful for something to do, for a chance to get 
honestly tired—but it is a beautiful decora- 
tion, for all that. 

Designs derived from the hand-painted wall 
papers imported from China were printed in 
France and they were very popular. A won- 


e 


dream of luxurious idleness is pictured in this section of 
ing scenes im the park of a chateau. 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan 
derful example of this type is the “Decor Chi- 
nois” produced by Zuber about a century ago. 
It is in clear colors on a white ground. So 
true to the Chinese style is this paper that it 
must have been copied from a fine Chinese 
hand-painted wall paper. The result certainly 
justifies the expenditure of patient and skilful 
effort involved in its production. 

The ends of the earth were brought together 
during the 18th Century, as never before, by 
the development of foreign trade and travel. 
France drew upon the most remote countries 
for articles of use, for luxuries and art works. 
'eople were keenly curious about the distant 
lands of which they heard so much. What, 
then, was more natural than a demand for pic- 
torial representations of strange sc enes? This 
demand was met by the makers of wall paper 
who brought out sets of decorations ranging in 
subject matter all the way from Hindustan to 
North America. When the artist’s knowledge 
of the country failed, his imagination seems to 
have served him well. The results, though 


old French 


often amusing, were al- 
ways interesting. 

“Vues de l'Amérique 
du Nord," produced in 
1834 by Zuber is one of 
the most important of the 
many decorations of this 
type. It comprises views 
of New York City, West 
Point, Boston, Niagara 
Falls, The Natural 
Bridge in Virginia, and 
a tableau entitled “In- 
dian Dances.” For its 
production 1674 wooden 
blocks were required. 


Hand-Block Printing 

All of these papers 
were printed by hand, a 
process calling for care, 
skill and no small degree 
of artistic feeling on the 
part of the printers. 
Though all but the finest 
papers have long been 
printed by machinery, the 
old art of hand-block 
printing has, fortunately, 
been preserved un- 
changed down to the 
present day. 

Until the outbreak of 
the war the famous Zu- 
ber factory established at 
Rixheim in Alsace at 
the close of the French 
Revolution was in con- 
tinuous operation. In 
France and England the 
method is still employed 
in the production of fine 
wall papers and in our 
own country paper hang- 
ings of great beauty are 
printed by the old hand- 
block process. 

The printer stands be- 
fore a heavily built wooden table or work- 
bench and prints with a wooden block about 
20" wide, 2’ long and 2" thick. Upon the face 
of this block is carving that represents the parts 
of the design that are to be printed in one color, 
for each color requires a separate block. 

The printer places the block face downward 
in a shallow wooden box that stands on sup- 
ports at his right. He presses the block down 
with his hands in order that it may be evenly 
charged with the color that has been spread 


paper, show- 
Museum of Art 


upon the felt in the bottom of the box. He 
lifts the block by a strap handle. 
Applying the Design 

Before him on the table lies the paper. He 


carefully places the printing block upon it and 
presses down with his hands. The high parts 
of the carving coming in contact with the paper 
transfer the color to it. Under the paper is a 
cushion formed of thicknesses of felt laid on 
the table-top. Further pressure is brought to 
bear upon the block by means of a simple lever. 
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The block is then carefully lifted, the paper 
is moved along to the left a distance equal to 
the length of the block, and the operation is re- 
peated. The printer is guided in matching the 
pattern by small brass pins that print dots in 
the margin of the paper. 

In this manner a strip about eight meters 
long is printed in one color. It is then hung 
from the ceiling until dry, when it is rolled and 
placed at the right of the printer. The strip is 
then printed throughout its length in a second 
color by the same slow proc This is con- 
tinued until all the colors required to complete 
the design have been applied. Occasionally 
between printings the paper is calendered un- 
der a heavy steel roller worked by hand on a 
steel table to flatten the color. 

The printing blocks are'interesting, Upon 
examination it is found that each block is 
built up of three thicknesses of wood. The 
face, about 34" thick, is of pear or similar 
wood. This is backed by two thicknesses of 
some strong wood, 
usually oak. A wood 
of fine grain is chosen 
for the face of the 
block because it per- 
mits the carving of 
delicate detail with 
the least probability 
of small parts break- 
ing in use. 

Preparatory to mak- 
ing the blocks, the 
complete design that 
has been painted in 
water color by the art- 
ist is traced in outline 
and transferred to the 
blocks. The parts that 
are to be left in relief 
on each block are then 
filled in with red as a 
guide to the block- 
cutter, who carves the 
rest of the surface 
away to a depth of 
about 3/16". 


Artistic Advantages 

Every step in the 
process is slow but the 
same results cannot be 
obtained in any other 
way. The hand of the 
worker comes into 
close contact with the 
material and this per- 


A portion of 
"Vues d'Indos- 
lan," a French 
paper on the 
walls of an old 
house in New 
England 


One of twelve 
panels, the 
“Psyche and 
Cupid” set, by 
Lafitte and 
Dufour. From 
Paris, 1814 


“Decor Chin- 
ois,” a French 
paper, by 
Zuber, in the 
style of the 
hand - painted 
papers of China 
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mits a sensitiveness, a 
rsonal element to 
enter into the work. 
The very simplicity of 
the process by which 
hand-printed wall pa- 
pers are made ren- 
ders them free from 
the mechanical regu- 
arity and hardness 
that are present, at 
east to some extent, 
in all the products of 
machinery. 

Among the artistic 
advantages of the 
hand-block process is 
the opportunity it af- 
fords for the use of a 
large number of col- 
ors, Wall papers 
printed by machine 
are in twelve colors 
or less, while many 
and-printed wall pa- 
pers. contain from 
forty to sixty colors. 
Some fine floral de- 
signs in French hand- 
orinted wall paper 
show as many as sev- 
enty-two colors. An 
American firm recent- 
y produced a beauti- 
ful paper that con- 
tains one hundred and 
twenty colors printed by the old hand-block 
process which has been described. 


Early History 

The art of wall paper printing dates prac- 
tically from 1700, for previous to that time 
the process was in a formative stage. A cen- 
tury earlier, in 1610, Le Francois produced 
wall papers in imitation of velvet hangings at 
Rouen. These were made by applying finely 
cut wool, known as flock, to paper upon which 
an adhesive substance had been spread in the 
form of a pattern. Papers of this kind were 
known as "papiers. veloutes". 

La Papillon of Paris is credited with being 
the first to use wooden blocks in printing wall 
papers at the end of the 17th Century. Hand- 
painting and stencilling were, however, em- 
ployed for many years after that date, often 
in combination with block printing, some parts 
of the design being done by one method and 

(Continued on page 60) 


A stair panel in 

wrought iron, after 

the French 18th 

Century mode, exe- 

cuted by Samuel 
Yellin 


2 1 Modern turned spindles of good line 

a small turned newel en- T B f are used on the stairs at “Cogshill 
circled by a whorl ndles—is nir. the Philadelphia home of Jessie W 
found in “Whitby Hall," Philadelphia Wg Li U cox Smith. E. B. Gilchrist, architect 


The substantial characteristics of 

late 17th Century spindles and new- 

els are found in the hall at “Heale 
House,” Salisbury, England 
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Square j , Arcaded English Renaissance spindles and newels, in the home of 
constitute a good modern usage. bec J.B. Townsend, Esq., Bryn Mawr, Pa. Eyre & McIlvaine, architects 
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SEPAIR-RAILS, 


SPINDLES 


and NEWELS 


Three Important Details that Create the Atmosphere and Charm 
of Any Stairs—Their Period Evolutions 


“The stairs likewise to 
the upper rooms, let 
them be x 

finely railed in 
with images of wood." 
—Lord Bacon 


N Lord Bacon’s 

own house at Gor- 
hambury, near St. Al- 
bans, Aubrey tells us, 
“was a delicate stair- 
case of wood which 
was curiously carved; 
and on the post of 
every interstice was 
some pretty figure, as 
a grave divine with his 
book and spectacles, a 
mendicant friar, and 
not one twice." 

If the great Lord 
Chancellor could find 
it within him to bestow 
constructive thought 
upon the intimate de- 
tails of staircase de- 
sign, it surely beseems 
us, too, to pay some 
heed in the same di- 
rection, especially 
since it works to our 
individual profit, 

A balustrade with Dutch 


type 


its spindles, its hand- rail 


rail and its bounding 

newels, is by its very nature a deco 
rative feature. It cannot help being 
so. It is for us to see-to it that it is 
good decoration and not bad decora- 
tion. The difference is sometimes 
gauged by scarcely more than a hair’s 
breadth. Like every other feature 
subject to the constant changes of 
style evolution, spindles, hand-rails 
and newels are peculiarly sensitive in 
dices and faithfully reflect the tone of 
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(Above) Early 
18th Century 


of 


An example of late 17th 

Century, double-bellied 

spindles, found at St 
George's, Bermuda 


Plain iron spin- 
with brass 
rail, a French 


type siderable labor and 


dles 


Late 17th Century type 
of double-bellied spin- 
dles and turned newel. 
“Norwood,” Bermuda 


each successive mode. 
Perhaps it was be- 
cause of this sensitive 
quality that, in the 
Victorian decline of 
domestic architecture, 
the staircase fell to a 
lower depth of banal 
ity “than almost any 
other individual fea- 
türe and became a 
perfunctory — contriv- 
ance of fantastically 
turned mahogany or 
walnut newels, *mean 
and starved balusters 
of varnished pitch 
pine” and ‘‘steep 
flights of steps which 
turned in a well care 
fully excluded from 
the light.” 

In analyzing the 
situation we must dis- 
tinguish between the 
wholly physical or 
structural features— 
position, form, dimen- 
sions, slope, measure- 
ments of risers and 
treads—wh ich may 
not be changed with 
out more or less con- 


expense, and the par- 
tially decorative features—hand-rails, 
spindles and newels—which may very 
easily be replaced. ! 

The most. generally satisfactory 
measurements for treads and risers are 
treads 1214" broad, risers 6” high; or, 
treads 12” broad, risers 614" high. 
(This measurement means from top 
of tread; the projecting nosing will 
of course make the face of the riser 

(Continued on page 58) 


NE of the architectural details that a 

true lover of beauty eventually comes to 
appreciate is the texture of wall surfaces. A 
wall is to the architect what a tapestry or a 
rich fabric is to the decorator, only the archi- 
tect is limited in his handling of it. More 
credit, therefore, is due him when he produces 
a rare and artistic effect. 

The subject of this present note is a small 
section of the walls close by the entrance to 
the residence of F. O. Zenke, Esq., at River- 
dale-on-Hudson, N. Y. The architect was 
Dwight James Baum. The view shows a cor- 
ner of the elliptical entrance feature and the 
large chimney nearby. The effect desired here 
was of the old world architecture, as found in, 
perhaps, the corner of a courtyard of an aban- 
doned English manor-house or inn. 

There are three mat used—rough tex- 
ture tapestry brick of six shades running from 
red and browns to purples; the stucco on the 
chimney, on the walls and the joints of the 
brickwork (which are approximately 1" wide), 
is of a yellowish gray mortar. The stones are 
gray local stone carrying some rust in them 
which ties in harmoniously with the cream of 
the stucco. The trim is of chestnut stained and 


A variety of elements combined make an 
unusual entrance. D. J. Baum, architect 
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A STUDY in the TEXTURE of WALLS 


Stone, Brick, Stucco and Wood Are Combined to Make an 
Entrance Detail of Unusual Interest 


the blinds are painted a pale dull green tone. 

These elements are combined to produce an 
effect of permanence and solidity without being 
monotonous. There is subtle affinity between 
them, between the wood and stone and brick 
and mortar, which makes for a pleasing har- 
mony. Final touches of greenery in the win- 
dow boxes and in the foundation planting re- 
late the walls to the grounds. 

Such a detail is worthy of preservation be- 
cause it can be used in future homes. It is the 
sort of idea that should go into that scrapbook 
you are making, of the house you will build 
some day when the A. E. F. comes back and 
life is normal again. You will find, scattered 
through the pages of House & GARDEN, dozens 
of pictures of equal value. That is why they 
are selected and shown. 

One might also speak of the contrasting con- 
tours. The arch of the door is repeated in the 
arch of the little window in the side wall, and 
further suggested in the bow of the bay window 
over the entrance. Contrasting with these are 
the straight lines of the door window that 
lights the cloak room inside. Here are simple 
harmony and contrast side by side, and ef- 
fective because each is used with restraint. 


THE DOOR THAT IS INSIDE THE HOUSE 


An Example of Simple Treatment Applicable 


N the last analysis, an idea is val- 
uable to you only when you can 
apply it to your own problem, 
Women understand this in dressmak- 
ing. They see a-gown-which is far 
beyond the possibilities of their 
purse, note its cut, draping and de- 
tails, and then go home and apply 
the ideas to the gown they are mak- 
ing. Interior decoration ideas come 
in the same category. As they stand, 
they may not be suitable for repro- 
duction in your house, but their prin- 
ciple can be applied to your problem. 
The doorway here is a case in 
point, and a study of it will uncover 
some simple rules well applied. 
First there is the nature of the 
opening itself. Fhe wall is quite 
thick, and makes possible a deep-set 
door. The simple plaster finish, 
which is a concomitant of the beamed 
ceiling, has not been broken save by 
a chair rail and base board. In it- 
self the door opening might be com- 
monplace enough, but it is made un- 
usual by the small window to the 
right. ‘This little window repeats 
the treatment of the doorway. It is 
to the door what a repeated melody 
in plucked strings is after a full 
orchestra has presented the theme. 
Distinction is also found in the 
nature of the doors themselves. They 
are of leaded glass. The narrow 
lead mullions furnish a delicate con- 
trast to the width of the frame and 


Because it preserves the individuality o. 
rooms, the glass door is advisable. 


in Varied Types of Home 


f a room and links it to the adjoining 
Wilson Eyre & McIlvaine, architects 


the sturdiness of the beams over- 
head. Almost any interior is en- 
riched by using contrasting ele- 
ments whether they be in color or 
line. But the contrast must be 
subtly presented, else the two ele- 
ments would merely clash. 

Finally, the door frames a view 
—and lets you see the view beyond. 
Here 1 subject worthy of much 
consideration. We Americans seem 
to have a fetish for doors that close 
rooms in—solid oaken or cypress 
or pine doors that set themselves 
sternly against any visual com- 
munication with the next room, 
Either that or no door at all. But 
the absence of a door is almost as 
great a mistake as a solid door. 
Each room should be an entity, a 
personality that is distinguishable 
from the others. But it should be 
related to the others just as people 
with distinct personalities are re- 


lated. Doors preserve this dis- 
tinctive personality, hence they 


should be used. Glass doors fur- 
nish a relationship between room 
and room, hence their advisability. 

In addition to this is the sun- 
light which a glass door lets in and 
the silhouette value of narrow mul- 
lions, that break the view sufficient- 
ly to make it illusive. From these 
it can be readily seen that the glass 
door is pre-eminently the door for 
inside the house. 
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Arthur Loomis Harmon, Architect 


WINTER 


Winter isn’t half bad! It sheets the ground for the tracery 
of bare limbs to silhouette against and makes rhododendr. 
and spruce huddle close to house foundations. It re s 
tiny fingers of vines stretching along lls and sets dull brick 
chimneys to smoking. It lights with new fire the red tiles 
of roofs and picks out hewn timbers in the shadowy stucco 


ISN’ FT? BALE 


BAD 


of walls—and robes this house in Greenwich, Conne 
and your house in St. Paul and his house in Montrea 
& fresh grandeur. It is cold, ascetically cold, and its wi 
are bitter-tongued; but beneath its chill stars a new warmth, 
and even in its cutting winds can be heard the beginning of 
a new song. No, winter isn’t half bad! 
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INTERIOR DECORATIONS THAT SOLDIERS LIKE 


The Colors and Furnishings Used in Hostess Houses, Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Clubs, Canteens and Huts 


ECORATORS and 
furnishers, like 
architects, now plan with 
regard to both war needs 
and war incomes. They 
came head on against 
this situation when at 
the full tide of carte 
blanche orders to mect 
peace conditions. The 
shock bewildering. 
But instead of checking 
the imagination of the 
creative, new brain cells 
have opened up and a 
flock of ideas—beautiful 
and practical—are let 
loose every day. 
The magician wand 
has been stern utility, 
emphatic elimination of 
all but the essential, and 
a censored budget for 
outlay when the work to 
be done was the interior 
decoration of rooms used 
for the refreshment of 
our fighting men. 


Decorators" Service 

Decorators, being also 
patriots, at once agreed to small 
commissions, some indeed giving 
their services free, counting it as 
a part of their war work. The 
immediate reward awaiting them 
was the unexpected possibilities 
for interesting line and color, 
suitability anc durability, within 
the restrictions imposed by war. 

These classes of buildings for 
the refreshment of soldiers and 
sailors awaited decorative skill 
There was the “hut,” quickly 
thrown together within some zone 
of intense activity, demanding no 
cluttering frills within or with- 
out. This type of emergency 
building was put up at the front 
by the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., 
and Salvation Army, of boards, 
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The Red Cross Building at Camp Upton has silver gray wo 
p ) 


— " 


le Hut in Bryant Park, N. V., is in blue and gold. 
sor chairs and Swiss reed 


EMILY BURBANK 


ith Wind- 


Mrs. Albert. Herter, decorator 


At Camp Travis, Texas, the hostess house living room has walls of 
wall board and strips 


odwork. 


gray furniture, green cushions and curtains, green and yellow rugs 


canvas and sheets of 
corrugated iron. 

To speak of interior 
decoration in such cases 
seems absurd, yet as a 
matter of fact, it was ex- 
periments tried in can- 
teens and rest houses in 
the war zone that fi 
proved the value of this 
art even under fire. 

Color and the Men 

Early in the war, Red 
Cross National Head- 
quarters received letters 
telling how whitewash 
and gay paints applied 
inside canteens and rest 
huts acted as a tonic on 
the jaded senses of men 
coming out of a region 
of smoke and dun col- 
ored earth. 

Color! 

Color! It was color 
that they craved! 

Someone discovering 
this and believing in its 
power, and the sugges- 
tion in design, had made 
the experiment. Great sunflowers, 
flaunting reds and greens, crude 
drawings of various sorts were 
dashed off on the walls, the idea 
being to suggest cheer, diversion, 
and relaxation after the depress- 
ing strain at the front. It met 
with immediate success. The sol- 
dier himself gave out the verdict, 
“Dress up the rest hut!” 

It is easy to believe that those 
in charge found it great fun try- 
ing to do an elemental decorative 
stunt under fire when the jury 
was to be worn poilus, Tommy 
Atkins and later the Yanks, A 
light in the eye, a faint smile or 
cheery slang for approval, coined 
in the trench, and hurled back 
over his shoulder as the man went 


Comfortable chairs are appreciated by the men and their guests. 1 his 
is the other end of the Red Cross living room. Louise Eddy, decorator 
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Blue jurnitur 
walls in the Ui 
vice Club, Philadelphia 
Mrs, Woods, decorator 


out to continue the march, 
were tokens by which 
every decorated hut and 
canteen knew that it was 
to “hang on the line.” 

When America went 
into the war and training 
camps were dotted over 
our land, there were added, 
in addition to the tempo- 
rary buildings for the di- 
version and refreshment 
of the men, hostess houses 
near at hand for the pur- 
poses of accommodating 
friends and relatives of 
the men who had occasion 
to visit them. 


Hostess Houses 
and Canteens 


In those cases, where 
the hostess houses 
(planned for meeting 
places for soldiers with 
families and friends) had 
been built previous to the 
war and for private use 
and then adapted to the 
new need, because they 
were houses and not huts, 
it is a ‘simple thing to 
make them look like 
homes 


This second class of re- 
freshment station for men 
in the war often included 
canteens and soldiers’ and 
sailors’ clubs of every de- 
scription as well as con- 
valescent houses 

Here we enter the usual 
realm of flowering chintz, 
colored sun-proof mate- 
rials, simple scrim, 
painted furniture or nat- 
ural wood and cane, pic- 
tures, cheering china and 
appetizing glass. 

The decorator can real- 
ly do something under 
these conditions. 

It is what he has done 
at the camps, and outside 


The living room of the Y. W. C. A. hostess house in Ne 


A big fireplace is the focal point of all hostess houses. 
Naval Training Station, Ill. 


comfortable wicker 


This is at the Great Lakes 


w York was made over with 


S 
Ss 


Wicker and chintz were 

pleasantly used in the 

mothers’ sitting room 
of this service club 


them, in temporary build- 
ings that surprises us 
most. For example, one 
decorator, a woman, who 
did the Red Cross Con- 
valescent House at Camp 
Upton, L. L, furnished 
the invalids’ bedrooms and 
two or three others for the 
visiting relatives of men 
in the hospital with white 
iron beds, white enamel 
chiffoniers, chairs and ta- 
bles, blue and white rugs 
and simple scrim curtains. 
The important point was 
to keep it hygienic and in- 
expensive, This was done, 
and at the same time a de- 
lightful result obtained. 


A Red Cross Building 
The same decorator's 
treatment of the living 
room in this Red Cross 
building was both appro- 
priate and attractive. Its 
interior woodwork and the 
furniture were of silver 
gray; rugs gray with faint 
yellow pattern; curtains 
of pale green sun-proof; 
chair cushions a dark 
green denim; lamps an- 
tique green iron; the lamp 
shades deep rose-red, 
edged with fringe of stem 
green. The strong brilli- 
ant notes of color were 
contributed by war posters 
held to the walls with sil- 
ver gray moldings. 
This decorator was 
asked to supply china 
rays, kitchen uten- 


ignated for this conva- 
lescent house being enough 
to supply a dozen people. 
She also selected the oil 
stove used for cooking. 
We mention this fact since 
it is sometimes forgotten 

(Continued on page 58) 


The lighting fix- 
tures, whether at 
the side or in the 
center of the room, 
are of white 
opaque glass pen- 
cils suspended 
from a hammered 
brass frame 


The walls of the dining room are pure 
yellow and the ceiling white with narrow 
gilt frieze. This brilliant background has 
for its foundation a blue rug on a black 
floor. Woodwork and furniture are of 
silver with a light inlay of black. The 
chairs are red edged with guimpe 


The living room fireplace is of golden tone 
brick with an overmantel of ultra-marine 
relieved by ivory and gold, Caps of the 
pilasters are painted the same blue. The 
floor is black and the walls smooth white 
plaster. Rug is red with blue and gold 
border. Decorations by the Ianelli Studios 
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Silver birch wood- 
work and furniture 
give color to the liv- 
ing room, The up- 
holstery is blue with 
black guimpe and 
the hangings are of 
gold with blue en- 
richment 
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The house is indige- 
nous Lo its setting, the 
architecture being of 
the flat low character 
which is bred in the 
environment of the 
Middle Western 
plains. It is unusual, 
but it is distinctly 
American of a Io- 
cality. White birch 
and oaks are supple- 
mented by plantings 
of shrubs, sumachs, 
varieties of dogwood 
and native crab 
apples, hawthorn and 
witchhazel trees, the 
general character be- 
ing full and rich, typi- 
cal of Middle West- 
ern foliage 


The RESIDENCE 


JAMES 


FAIRFIELD, 
BARRY BYRNE, Architect 


CLARKE, 


This home reads like 
a medieval text— 
brown and soft toned 
without, and every 
room its own rubric 
The dull gold of the 
brick exterior is 
trimmed with rough 
surfaced wood stained 
black. Plaster and 
sashes are of white, 
while the roof is gray 
green. Above the en- 
trance hangs an ultra- 
marine blue porch. 
Here is a house with- 
out a front, its archi- 
tect insisting that a 
home needs but an 
entrance side and a 
garden side to meet 
the essentials 


Esg. 
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LET YOUR CHRISTMAS PLANT GIFTS BE UNDERSTOOD 


A Christmas Card Accompanying Each Gift, Inscribed With Some of the Following Facts, 
Will Help the Recipient to Supply the Simple Care Which Spells 


SPIREA (Astilbe). Not to 
be confused with the flowering 
shrub called spirea. 

Some varieties have clusters 
of white flowers; others of 
pink or almost purple. 

Spireas need plenty of mois- 
ture at their roots; the pot 
may even be kept standing in 
a saucer containing about one 
inch of water. 

After the flowering season 
the plant may be placed outdoors and protected with 
dead leaves. In the spring it can be set in the flower 
garden or border. 


PRIMROSE (Primula). Pri- 
mula veris, “first im spring,” was 
an old appellation applied to one 
or two species of plants, and re- 
tained today as an unusually de- 
scriptive family name of these in- 
teresting flowers, 

Over three hundred different 
primroses are recognized. 

In most houses primroses should 
be watered daily. An application of concentrated 
plant food, obta.nable at any good flower shop, is 
advisable once a week. 


JERUSALEM CHERRY 
(Solanum capsicastrum). A na- 
tive of Brazil and Uruguay, be- 
longing to the same family as 
the potato, tomato and egg- 
plant. 

Most of the solanums come 
from the temperate or tropical 
regions. 

Once it is grown, the Jerusa- 
lem Cherry requires comparatively little water; exces- 
sive watering will cause the fruit to fall. 


NORFOLK ISLAND PINE 


(Araucaria ex- 


celsa). The araucarias comprises about a dozen 
species, native to South 
America and. Australia. 


One form attains a height 
of one hundred feet in the 
Chilean Andes, and an- 
other, im Australia, one 
hundred and. fifty feet. 
The Norfolk Island Pine, 
indoors, requires daily 
watering, but the water 
should not be allowed to 
collect and stand in the 
jardiniere. A room temper- 
ature of 60° to 70° is best 


need 
It is also a good plan to stand 
the plant im a tub once a 
week and spray it with tepid 
water to keep the dust from 


(Nephrolepis). Ferns 


BOSTON FERN 
plenty of water. 


clogging the pores of the 
leaves 
Ij you wish to keep the 


fern through the summer it 


should be repotted with 
fresh, light earth about 
March. A shaded location 


out of doors will be the best 
for spring and summer, 


Longer Life for That Particular Plant 


HEATHER 
we naturally associ- 
Scotlund, it is inter- 
practically all of 
natives of South 
troduced in England 

The wild heathers 
other hand, appear 
plants. They belong 

Heather is one of 
of the house plants. 
temperature of not 
should be ‘watered 

After the blossoms 
tle use trying to 
unless a greenhouse 


Its requirements 


blooming season are 
ing houses can sat- 


(Erica) Although 
ate the heather with 
esting to note that 
cultivated types are 
Africa and were in- 
about 1800, 

of Scotland, on the 
to be indigenous 
to the genus Calluna. 
the most exacting 
It does best in a 
more than 85^, and 
sparingly. 

are over there is lit- 
keep the plant alive 
is available for it. 
during the non- 
such that few dwell- 
isfy them. 


the 19th Century 
saw perhaps the greatest popularity 
the indoor heathers ever enjoyed. Old 
English gardeners still mourn the days when the 
hard wooded plants from Australia and the Cape 
were such prominent horticultural subjects in Europe. 
They say that today we do not give these plants the 
care and attention they deserve, a statement which is 
especially true of America. 


The first half of 


TIA (Euphorbia 
Central America 
the natural home 
Belonging to the 
the common 
Eastern road- 
species of Eu- 
known 

types of Eu- 
them of interest 


POINSET 
pulcherrima). 

and Mexico are 
of the poinsettia, 
same family is 
milkweed of our 
sides, Over 1,000 
phorbia are 

There are many 
phorbia,a few of 
because of their ornamental foli- 
age. The flowers are usually small, 

Poinsettias are heat lovers, and do best in a tem- 
perature above 65°, Like most soft wood plants 
they require plenty of moisture—watering at least 
once a day will be necessary to prevent the leaves 
wilting. 

If exposed to cold or other unfavorable conditions, 
poinsettias are apt to drop their leaves. For this 
reason special care should be taken to handle them as 
directed. 


CLUSTER ROSE 
(Rosa multiflora). To pro- 
long the flowering period 
indoors it is a good plan 
to stand the pot in a cool 
room at night, where the 
temperature is about 50°. 
Be careful not to over- 
water. 

After the flowers have 
gone the plant may be ex 
stored in a cool cellar and watered just enough to 
prevent the wood shriveling. 

In the spring it may be planted in the garden, where 
it will bloom during the summer. 


Ayy AZALEA. A temperature of 50° 
is best, although, like many other 
plants, azaleas will succeed for some 
time in ordinary house temperatures. 
While in bloom they should be wa- 
r tered about every other day, soaking 
> them thoroughly. 

After the flowering period less 
water should be given until good 
weather comes, when the plant may 

be set outdoors in a shady place. 
Azaleas are closely related to rhododendrons; in 
jact, botanically speaking, they are inseparable. 


Ry Se 
| s. 


CYCLAMEN (Cyclamen 
persicum), For over a hun- 
dred years this plant has 
been under cultivation, It 
came originally from Persia, f; 
and does best in a temperature 
oj about 55 

Not oftener than once a 
week, apply a weak solution 
of plant food such as the seed 
houses supply. 

Plenty of drainage, such as 
bits of broken crock, should be in the bottom oj the 
pot. 


OTAHEITE ORANGE (Citrus taitensis). / 
dwarf tree of the orange family, deriving its name 
probably from the island of 
Tahite 

It is sometimes used as a 
stock for dwarfing other or- 
ang 

Excess watering will cause 
the fruit to fall. The foliage 
should be sprayed occasionally 
wilh soft water to cleanse it. 

Toward spring the plant 
will start into new growth, 
and then requires more water 
Spring is also the time for re- 
potting. 


PALM. In Arabia there is a saying that the palm 
“stands with its feet in the spring and its head in the 
fires of Heaven.” 

For palms are water 
lovers, and they demand 
in addition a warm house 
in order to be at their best 
Frequent spraying of the 
leaves with soft water is 
advisable, Never fill the 
jardiniere completely with 
water. 

A sponging with one of 
the liquid insecticides every 
month will keep the foliage 
bright. 


December 


1918 


A LITTLE PORTFOLI« 


a picture from out of the past, this eat hall 
hristmas breakfast over, the family, friends and in- 
merable servants crowd in to sing Yuletide catch 
greet the day before the blazing hearth. In E 

nce on a time. Today the hall stands 
f Allan Lehman, Esq., at Tarryt 
’., one of those homes we ow our ally Britain, 
for the woodwork and pan great hall 
were taken from an old Englis The stone 


IF GOOD INTERIORS 


chimney piece dates from 1 About it is a min 
gall and above that the cm n timbers of the - 
i n embroide red cop ‘om the gallery 


made up of old relay removed from Haddon Hall. 


John Russell Pope was the architect, and the deco- 
rators were Schmitt Brothers 


Howse & Garden 


In the sum parlor oj 
the apartment of Mrs 
nn, Chicago, 

, the dominant piece 

a Louis XVI panier 
sofa, with cushions of 
antique brocade in pale 
green and gold. Gauze 
curtains filter the light 
into an even glow. Th 
Jurniture is cream ly 
polychrome decora- 
i A black parch 
ment shade surmounts 
the cream lamp base 
y the doorway stands 
a wrought iron base 
sup porti a green 
porcelain bowl with a 
cluster of bright r 


Cream paneled walls 

m the background 
f the dining room in 
the Linn apartment 
igainst this are placed 
m old French sideboard 
and commode. The 
table is of the "draw" 
refectory ty pe — the 
ends pull out, affording 
double the table space 

tts, a rococo frame 

ror, simple pottery 


alive accessorie. 
one-tone rug on a dark 
floor gives the room a 
good foundation and 
justifies the lightness im 

tone of the walls 


December, 1918 


The west end of the 
Linn living room shows 
a. coiffeuse now used 
for u table, a 
good example of the 
adaptation of an an- 
tique. The chairs are 
French painted antiques 
with petit-point seats, A 
deep smoke valance of 
lace is an unusual touch 
on the mantel. The 
corner couch with its 
raeding lamp be 
supplies the 
of comfort. Books wi 
old architectural prints 
hung above them com- 
plete the interest of this 
sensible grouping 


other end of the 
g room contains a 
more formal treatment; 
a console and mirror 
form the focal point 
balanc the firepla 
at the opposite end 
The Directoire sofa is 
covered with blue and 
striped silk 

blue in th 
is taken the tone for 
the paint of the walls 
and wood Valan- 
ces and over-drapes of 
a striped taffeta with 
Sheer under-curtains 
The furniture r the 
apartment was collected 
abroad by the owner 
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A BEGINNER'S 


LA 


CE 
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COLLECTION 


What to Select—How to Mount and Catalogue 


HY not have a lace col- 
lection? Almost all of 
us have some bits of old lace, 
maybe much worn, that have 


n z 
| 
| 


come from grandmother or 
Great-aunt Susan's attic. Gath- 


er all the pieces together, per- 
haps you don't think they are 
of any value; go to the nearest 
Museum which boasts a collec- 
tion of laces. Ask about them, 
but most of all compare them 
with similar pieces there, and to 
your surprise you will find doz- 
ens of specimens, that have the 
same queer little outline thread 
or carnations, or flowers in r 
lief that your treasures hav 
Failing a Museum, consult lace 
books at a public library, and 
in any case buy one good lace 
book. After years of reading 
everything that comes out in um 
English, I still advise “Point Four 
and Pillow Lace," by A. M. 

Sharpe, for a practical, interes 
ing text book, and another more advanced vol- 
ume is Mrs. Palliser’s “History of Lace.” 


Cleaning and Care of Laces 


If your specimens are soiled, wash them in 
good soap and water, and either press over 
several thickness of flannel, or if possible, pin 
them out on a large board, using fine lace pins, 
and putting a pin in each picot. The most 
delicate lace will stand a very careful wash- 
ing, and be better for it, as the dirt rots the 
threads. If badly stained, bleach in the sun 
or on the snow, but never use acids or bleaches 
of any sort. All breaks must be carefully 
mended, and attempt the work yourself, for 


you will acquire 


more knowledge of the way the 


lace was made than by hours of study. 


A good way 


to keep your specimens is to 


ittle frames covered with silk. 
4" x V4" wood, 


mount them on 
have the frames made of 
the size of the drawers or case in which you 
plan to keep your collection. I use an old 
coin case, and as it is well made and tight the 
laces keep perfectly clean. A set of drawers 
designed for butterflies, or specimens of any 
sort can readily be converted into a lace cabi- 
net. A strong pasteboard box will answer, if 
you cannot pro- 
cure anything 
better. Cover the 
frames with silk, 
so that it is taut 
on the reverse 
side, but leaves 
a depression the 
thickness of the 
wood in front. The 
lace lies in this 
depression and is 
not worn by rub- 
bing against the 
next mount. Sew 
the lace on care- 
fully with a very 
fine thread and 
needle, folding 


A piece of Mechlin 
bobbin lace mesh 


Brussels 


the Pieces—The 


Types of Laces 


MABEL F. BAINBRIDGE 


‘examples of Mechlin bobbin lace, mounted according to age of 
example, the top being the oldest. 


A section of Point de Paris mesh. One of the 
pieces in the author's collection 


An old Alencon, French 
exquisite workmanship 


obbin lace 
mesh 


Point lace collar of. 
Author's collection; 


z2 


Lille or English thread 
bobbin mesh 


Author's collection 


the extra length in a neat pile 
at the end. Never cut your 
specimens, but insert a bit of 
the silk used on the mounts, 
wherever the lace folds on it- 
self. 'The color and material 
used on the frames is a matter 
of choice. I use a dull green, 
which makes a clear, but restful 
background. Old blue is used 
successfully in one French col- 
lection, and black velvet makes 
a rich mount, although it is con- 
sidered trying to the eyes. 

All laces come under two 
principle divisions; point or 
needle lace made with a needle 
point, and pillow or bobbin 
lace, made on a pillow with bob- 
bins. Crochet and knitted laces 

have no historical value and 
| although often useful and deco- 
rative do not merit a place in 
your collection. 

Needle point laces are the 
oldest as it is a short step from 
ornamented fabric, embroidery, to lace which 
is ornament and fabric at once. A connecting 
link between lace and embroidery is Tirato or 
drawn work, made by drawing apart the 
threads of loosely woven linen, and whipping 
three or four closely together, thus forming 
square meshes. The meshes are the 


back- 
ground, the pattern being often left in the solid 
linen or made by darning some of the meshes. 

Filet, punto a maglia quadra, is made by 
netting the foundation as a fish net was tied, 
and then darning a pattern onto these square 
meshes. Filet is put into the point lace classi- 
fication as it is really needle made. 

Needle Point Lace Stitches 

Old embroiderers felt that their work was 
too heavy, and to get the desired effect of rich- 
ness combined with delicacy pulled some of 
the threads out, and embroidered on those left. 
They soon realized, however, the handicap of 
having all the threads run at right angles, and 
eventually did away entirely with the linen, 
and couched threads onto a parchment pattern; 
hence punto in aria, literally stitches in the air, 
or lace. Except for the first laces which were 
made with button-hole stitch, a weavi itch, 
and stitch, 
all needle point 
laces are com- 
posed of button- 
hole stitch; that 
is, just one looped 
stitch into anoth- 
er. Armed with 
a strong magni- 
sS, ex- 
yecimen 
ind see 
if it is composed 
of looped stitches, 
and if so, you 
may be sure it 
was made with a 
needle, and. goes 
into the needle 


jd X OX 


: 


Valenciennes bobbin 
lace mesh 


1918 


December, 


Milanese Italian bobbin lace, This 


is on a pilow, the braid 
woven first, then the mesh 
point division. This is subdivided 


into the different countries and kinds 
of lace, but all are needle point. 
The origin of our other classifica- 
tion is obscure; you can read in the 
lace books most romantic stories of 
how bobbin or pillow lace was started, 
and believe the legend you like best. 
A parchment pattern was pinned onto 
a pillow, bobbins were wound with 
thread, and attached to the pillow by 
means of pins, and the lace woven, 
the pattern being indicated by the 
holes in the pricking, each hole de- 
manding a pin. Bobbin lace admits 
of many divisions: sometimes the 
flowers or figures which form the lace 


tape is woven which curves arounc 


mesh, 


woven, almost always definitely cla 
lace, 
or cordonnet follows the edge of the 


It is very instructive and desirable 


logue your collection following a sche 
card for 


as this,—which, by the way, is the 

the lappet in the upper center of this 

Flemish, Brussels. 17th C 

Bobbin 

French Point de Bruxelle 
au fuseau 

Eng. Pillow made Brussels 
with mesh 

Lappet in good condition 

The ground is wonderfully 
fine, the design good and 
the a jours simple, but 
effective, 

42" x 5" 
Paris, 1906. 50 francs. 


Venetian Italian raised 
point lace. From 
South Kensington 


are held 


together by little brides or ties; sometimes a 
and joins 
on itself, but oftener there is a net ground or 
It is important to examine with a glass 
this mesh or reseau, for the way the reseau is 


ifies the 


Look also and see if an outline thread 


pattern. 
to cata- 
me such 


page: 


Examples of Abruzzi Itaian bobbin peasant 
lace. Author's collection 


(Left) Dutch 
bobbin lace. The 
lower specimen 
was a Dutch cap 


Honeton bobbin 

lace. The frame 

shows method of 
mounting 


1 Flemish bobbin lace lappet of the Y7th Century, Author's 
collection 


because 
to buy tl 
the best 


RITTER 


This and the piece opposite, both 
Milanese Italiam bobbin lace, from 
the South. Kensington. Museum 


Do not think for a moment your 
few pieces lack merit for the honor of 
forming a real collection. The mere 


studied, arranged 
dozen specimens 
will prove you more a curator than 
the man with a very valuable collec- 
tion of which he has no definite 
knowledge. With a little nucleus, and 
a great love, your collection is sure to 
grow like the proverbial oak, and be 
à source of never-ending joy and edu 
cation to you and your friends. 

Often you will find pieces of lace 
in need of repair, good pieces that 
can be bought at a reasonable price 
of their condition. Do not hesitate 
em, for often these will turn out to be 
loved in your collection. 


fact that you have 
and catalogued a 


Having washed them carefully, as directed 
above, study the mesh or stitch in detail. Then 


proceed to darn the holes 
Eventually you wil 


original. 


long strip at the 


page—h 


only the 
the new 


practice. 


ad two button holes originally. 
were mended and the 


Take time at this. 
be able to simulate the 
The Dutch bobbin lace cap—the 
tom left hand of this 
These 
design carried on so that 
closest examination will reveal where 


work begins 


ill in mending lace can come only through 


You can't learn it from books. But 
learning it from the laces 
themselves, you will thor 
oughly acquaint yourself 
with every idiosyncrasy 
of stitch and mesh, and, 
when the mending is 
finally completed, the 
piece will have more val 
ue to you personall 


Italian Reticella Eng 
lish cut-work. From 
Metropolitan Museum 
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Aw g table is set before casement windows that open 

on the bird garden—a garden enclosed by high walls over 

which trails the wild grape, and flanked with berried 
shrubs. Midway is a bird fountain 


A REST HOUSE AND BIRD 
GARDEN ON THE ESTATE 
OF MRS. PAYNE WHITNEY, 


MANHASSET, L. I. 


J. H. PHILLIPS, Architect 


Decorations L 


When l Whitney asked her architect 

to design a little rest house in the woods, 
she had in mind a witch's cottage 

as one in fairy tale books. The love 

y old oak paneled room, imported from 

gland by Karl Freund s enclosed 

h masonry walls; the lower story stuc- 

brick and oak half-timber 

en from old barns om Long 

he roof is old English slate of 

nlors—purple, green and 

ide joints and raked to 


wainscot. 
The mantel pose round 
columns support 
ith a carved P. 
ht mullio 

e plaster ceiling is covered h medal- 
lions of Scriptural subjects grouped around 
a sunburst. Reddish ston 
comprise the floor. Over it J 
hooked rug in a tessellated pattern. The 
room is furnished with a chosen collection 

of 16th and 17th Century pieces 


December, 1918 


Up unde ^ d by an old plank 
stairway, į ri with rustic j ure 
and hooked ru 

Iron guinea hens 


view, from the end of the garden, 
bird bath, fount 
to the garde: 

door 


Bact eS 


nt entrance was made with an old 
carved wood paneled door and stone 
architrave. To make this Tudor door the 
architect used old stone fragments and 
stone heads. A candle fixture set in 
above lights the door- 

y and ib 
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ELECTRIC LUXURIES THAT ARE NECESSITIES 


Because They Save Labor and Minimize 
the Servant Problem 


EVA NAGEL WOLF 


NCE upon a time there was a genie who 

was very powerful and very much feared. 
After many years there was born a wise man 
who made many plans to outwit the genie. 
He studied long hours, consulted many huge 
books and made many curious experiments but 
finally enchained the genie until even to this 
day he is at the beck and call of those who 
but desire his services. This genie is elec- 
tricity, and the clever wise man, none other 
than our friend Edison. 

Those who desire the 
services of the great genie 
have but to push the but- 
ton or turn on the switch 
and lo! electricity is ready 
to serve. 

Many are the devices 
that have been made to 
enslave this genie, and 
this year especially are 
they in demand, for with 
the scarcity of coal and 
the rarity of servants, elec- { 
trical utensils are a neces- — f 
sity in every home. | 


Breakfast Minus Servants 


A dainty table, a beau- 
tiful, cheerful woman op- | 
posite, a piping hot break- Ñ 
fast served from glisten- — | 
ing electric utensils onto 
attractive china — what 
more could any man ask 
to start him right on his 
day's work? That the 


—— n 


of intermittent servants it is difficult to start 
the day cheerfully, but with the genie at the 
other end of the wire, and attractive cooking 
utensils, it is almost an unalloyed pleasure to 
cook a meal. The old drudgery of preparing 
a meal has lost all its terrors with such ap- 
pliances as the coffee percolator, for instance, 
which is easy to clean and in which one can- 
not help but make delicious coffee. 
Percolators or urns can be had in nickel, 


woman is beautiful mat- 
ters not, but that she radi- 
ates cheerfulness is most 
important. In these days 


Much of the day's start depends on the 
coffee, and the coffee depends on the perco- 


lator, Prices vary according to size, etc. 


p. 


eee 
The table grill, which comes at $15 for a sin- 
gle burner and $27 for the double, has four 
heats and is provided with three cook'ng pans 


copper or silver plate, on straight lines, Co- 
lonial pattern or a copy of the well known 
Sheffield plate decorated with the Old English 
chased pattern. Or a set composed of urn, 
sugar bowl and cream pitcher on a tray to 
match makes an attractive gift at $29.50 to 
$49.75 for the silver chased pattern. 

For golden brown toast, the electric toaster 
is to be commended, for it will keep the family 
supplied with toast that is always hot and crisp 
waiting in the rack above. With the advent of 
the electric toaster we are assured of the dis- 
appearance of the leathern square that used 
to masquerade under the name of toast. They 
are priced at $6.35 and on up to $12 for the 
Sheffield pattern in silver. 

If one wishes a heartier breakfast and has 
time, just five minutes, to wait for the electric 
waffle iron to heat, why waffles can be turned 
out two at a time every two minutes. The 
electric waffle iron is certainly a wizard. The 
aluminum grids require no greasing, conse- 
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No well-ordered household can do 
without an electric flatiron. A six- 
pound iron, capable of making a dent 
in any laundry bill, comes at $6.35 


quently there is no smoke. What 
a charming gift for the family! 
The price is $15. 


A Table Grill 


The more pretentious meal of 
luncheon or supper, or even the 
) war time dinner, can be prepared 
at the table on a grill or table 
range. The latter comes in single 
or double burner style with or 
without a single burner oven. 
The round grill at $9.50 has four 
heats and three cooking pans. 
One can boil, broil, fry or toast 
on the single burner grill. The 
single table range with an oven 
in which one can roast or bake is 
$15 and the double is $27. A 
whole meal for a small family 
can be cooked on the double 
burner table range, for the heat 
above and below each burner can 
be utilized. While the meat is 
roasting, potatoes can be brown- 
ing under the same coils. The 
single portable range can be op- 
erated from a lamp socket, but 
the double range requires special wiring. 
Most women are familiar with the uses of 
the alcohol chafing dish, but now that alcohol 
is prohibited the electric chafing dish will be 
substituted and will be found much more con- 
venient and certainly much cleaner to operate 
than the spluttering alcohol lamp that usually 
needed filling in the middle of the cooking 
operation. Electric chafing dishes cost $15.75 
and the silver Sheffield. variety is priced at 
$27.50. 


Electric Heating 


After the experiences of last winter it is 
the wise person who looks into this matter of 
heating with electricity if it has not already 
been done, for, with poor gas and little or no 
coal, one hails with delight, eyen though it is 
a bit expensive, the portable electric heater. 
It is most practical for the smaller room, and 
for the nursery, sick room and bath room, it is 
indispensable. It costs $9.50. 


1918 
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For the health of the youngest member of the 
family and the comfort of his nurse see that 
one of the adoring relatives presents him with 
an electric milk warmer for Christmas. This 
is a clever little container with a cover that 
can be used for heating water when not serv- 
ing his majesty. The attached black handle 
allows one to carry it about in comfort when 
hot. It is equipped with the approved Hygeia, 
eight-ounce nursing bottle and can be had in 
copper, nickel plated or silver plated with cord 
and plug attachment for the lamp socket. It 
will be found invaluable when taking baby 
to Grandmother's for the Christmas holidays. 

For the nursery it might be wise to purchase 
a heating pad and it might also be whispered 
that it will be borrowed, when not in use in 
the nursery, by the larger members of the 
family. 

Nothing will take the place of a heating pad 
in the sick room and at $6 it has sent the 


A Colonial percola- 
tor in nickel or cop- 
per, jour cup ca- 
pacity, $13.75. For 
six cups, in copper 
or nickel, $13.75; in 
silver plate, $17.25 


FOOTNOTE ON 


leaky rubber hot water bottle scurrying to parts 
where electricity is unknown. 

To please his lordship see that an immer- 
sion heater is at hand for his shaving water. 
At $5.50 it will make a most acceptable Christ- 
mas gift, for it must be admitted that it is 
difficult to purchase something for “him” that 
he will use and not pass on to some one else. 

Possibly the most widely known and most 
universally used electrical article on the market 
is the electric flat iron. It is the pride of 
every household and the constant joy of travel- 
ers. It will quickly iron the heaviest, damp- 
est linen or by removing the plug will press 
the daintiest lingerie; purchased from a Tepu- 
table firm, it will last countless days. A six- 
pound iron can be purchased for $6.35 and 
will pay for itself many times over in the sav- 
ing on laundry bills. 

There is a very clever tourist iron, with a 
hole in the end for the electric curling iron, 
accompanied by a black velvet bag for travel- 
ing. And while on the subject of curling irons 
there is also a most clever device for drying 
the hair. It is in the shape of an aluminum 
comb and can be attached to the same ebony 
handle that comes with the curler. This com- 
bination is $6.35. 

With this array of silver electric devices the 
new housekeeper need not shake her head and 
begin to worry about keeping it clean. It is 
no longer a day's work with whiting and am- 
monia, brushes and cloths and elbow grease. 
The clever little housekeeper of to-day collects 
all the silver in the house, piles it in a large 
pan—any pan that is large enough will do— 
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for she first places in the bottom of it a metal- 
lic plate. Over all she pours boiling water 
and then, clever little witch, she adds soda and 
salt and laughingly watches the genie do her 
work. Her greatest labor is to take the articles 
from the boiling water and dry them on a clean 
towel! 

There is another device for cleaning silver 
that requires even less work, This double 
rectangular pan with a perforated inset and a 
soldered grid, which acts as a cathode electro 
negative pole, cleans the silver by electrolysis. 
This arrangement is quite as magic as the 
other in results, for all one has to do is to add 
boiling water to have the genie serve. 

So it would seem that electricity is as sub- 
dued as we now have the Hun and it is this 
war with the Hun that has taught us man: 
things, not the least of which is the more uni- 
versal use of electricity in the home and the 
boudoir. 


A simple percolator 
in copper or nickel, 
5 cup capacity, 
$11.60; and for the 
same capacity in 
silver plated the 
price is $13.75 


SLEEPING PORCHES 


Color Schemes and Furniture That Make the Porch 


S many readers of House & GARDEN have 
wanted to know how to decorate and fur- 
nish the sleeping porch as an all day room 
that we are squeezing in this footnote con- 
cerning such work. 

Both the sleeping porches shown here are 
oif bedrooms, which is the proper arrangement, 
since the bedroom can be used for dressing. 
The windows are of the ordinary sash variety, 


The furniture is delj blue. At the windows white Holland shades with 


blue painted designs. 
Foster Wright, decorator 


Bedspread, yellow piped with blue. 


a Twenty-four Hour Room 


so that there is nothing unusual about the 
mechanical arrangements. The secret of their 
livableness lies in the decorations and fur- 
niture. 

In one porch the rug is of orange fiber 
Squares, and the furniture wicker painted delf 
blue. White Holland shades at the window 
have hand-painted decorations in blue. On 
the bed is a spread of yellow linen trimmed 


Agnes 


with a narrow band of blue. The walls are 
white enamel. 

The other room has a black fiber rug, wil- 
low day bed and arm chair in natural color 
with black border, and a day spread of black 
and white linen piped with red. The decora- 
tions on the shades carry out the colors in the 
furniture and spread. Agnes Foster Wright 
was decorator of both porches, 


Another room has a black fiber rug, a willow day bed with black 
trimmings, a bedspread of black and white linen piped with red. Agnes 
Foster Wright, decorator 
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sees 


Broken and repeated rooj lines give the house unusual arc hitectural interest, These 

together with the grouping of ndows and the arched gate and door, and the oriel 

up under the eaves of the ell, produce a pleasing facade full of contrasts and rich 
in texture 


An arched 
gate 


a pent 
roof breaks 
the 


garden 


The walls are rubble with In this inner court white 
a heavy coating of white- walls form a clear back- 
wash, a combination that ground for the foundation 
gives interesting light and planting and pronounce the 


shade effects window openings 
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SOME RANDOM THOUGHTS on a PAGAN PLANT 


The Christmas Mistletoe Tradition Is Many Centuries Old, But There Are 
Several Worse Subjects for the Hammer of the Iconoclast 


HE mistletoe season is at hand. Hear, 
then, these wayward thoughts. 

Mistletoe is primarily a plant with a legend. 
In the good old days when Druids were in 
flower, it entered to no slight degree into the 
ceremonies of their cult. Their strange relig- 
ious rites were often performed in oak groves. 
Did mistletoe grow on the rugged limbs of the 
trees, so much the better; a Druid, clothed in 
white, would climb among the branches and, 
with a golden knife, cut free the plants, while 
a companion stationed below stood ready to 
catch them in a spotless cloth. Just what fol- 
lowed our historian does not relate, but we 
fancy there was considerable hopping about 
among the dolmens, a Celtic chorus or so, and, 
toward the conclusion of the party, perhaps 
some careless throwing about of cromlechs on 
the part of the less responsible participants. 

Note, however, that no mention was made 
of the modern significance of mistletoe, the 
Yuletide possibilities it offers when hung from 
the parlor chandelier or other point of vantage. 
That came later, in the decadent days when 
cave-man tactics were vielding to more diplo- 
matic methods. If we are to believe the evi- 
dence presented by Caesar and his contempo- 
rary historians, the early Europeans were men 
enough to take their kisses where they found 
them, without waiting for such faint-hearted 
excuses as a cluster of greenish berries and 
waxen leaves overhead. Had they lived today 
they would have made ideal Tank Corps re- 
cruits, for we have it from a high official source 
that the motto most frequently carved on the 
lintels of their dank abodes was Crom draoi tol 
— "Treat 'em rough.” 


CONOCLASM is a dangerous pastime. 
From Voltaire to H. L. Menken, idol- 
breakers have courted death by violence, sans 
trial by jury or otherwise. Not without trepi- 
dation can one contemplate the shattering of 
the half gods; yet until these go it is well 
known that the real gods cannot arrive. 

The Christmas mistletoe tradition is entitled 
to some consideration because of its antiquity. 
The plant's definite connection with the day's 
celebration began in England, we are told. Let 
me set down a few facts, though, to show how 
false is the basis of its claim to continued popu- 
larity as a demi-god of sentiment. 

Firstly, mistletoe flowers are dicecious at 
their nodes. Think of it—and such innocent- 
looking blossoms, too! If they were cleistog- 
amous, or even cespitosely pedunculate, one 
might feel less harshly toward them. But 
dicecious, especially at the nodes—why, the 
thing is unpardonable! Are there any depths 
of infamy, of deception, of Hunnish crime, to 
which dicecious flowers would not descend? 
We could almost conceive of their sinking so 
low as to live in indehiscent stipels. 

This fact is overshadowed, however, by the 
far more serious accusation of glabrosity which 
we are forced to admit the whole plant only too 
justly deserves. No one characteristic could be 
less in harmony with the modern róle of mis- 
tletoe at Christmas time. It is no more than 
humane to warn the public of the dangers that 
lurk in this trait of glabrosity, especially to 
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those of both sexes who chance to pause, even 
for but a moment, beneath a plant in which it 
is inherent. Misinterpretation, jealousy, hectic 
mothers-in-law, dire consequences of many 
sorts—these are risks not lightly to be run. 

Crowning all is the existing uncertainty as 
to the ancestry of mistletoe. Some authorities 
assert it is descended from the Viscums, an old 
Latin family which for generations has lived in 
the temperate and warmer portions of the 
globe. Were the Viscums pure blooded we 
should not regard them so much askance. 
Truth compels me to state, however, that 
whereas some branches of the connection are 
of a red-brown complexion, others are practi- 
cally white. Just when the colored strain made 
its appearance I have been unable to determine 
accurately—therein lies the great shame, It is 
difficult to reconcile our ideals of racial purity 
with such concrete evidences of a careless an- 
cestry. 

Two other names inevitably obtrude them- 
selves into every discussion of the mistletoe's 
family connections: the Loranthuses and the 
Phoradendrons. As to the former, the less said 
the better. The founder of the Phoradendron 
family was a Greek whose name really signi- 
fied “Thief Tree." Details of his married life 
are lacking, but the fact that through the suc- 
ceeding generations the stigma. of thievery has 
never been dissociated from the name is rather 
significant. 

As a matter of fact, all of the mistletoe's 
family connections are notorious for their klep- 
tic tendencies. They have always preyed on 
others, settling down for an indefinite stay in 
any home hospitable enough to allow them 
across its threshold, true parasites in the most 
despicable sense of the word. Bed and board, 
once offered them in a misguided moment of 
hospitality, are never relinquished, They are 
as persistent as a poor relation after the two 
weeks’ invitation is long outworn. Rare indeed 
is the host with strength sufficient to eject them 
neck and crop. 

On one other point geneologists are unani- 
mous; I refer to the lack of culture so painfully 
evident throughout all branches of the family. 
“The Phoradendrons are not cultivated,” says 
one authority; “Cultivation is rare among the 
Viscums,” states another; “Attempts to culti- 
vate Loranthus seldom succeed,” is the verdict 
of a third. 

On three distinct counts, then, the indict- 


ment is complete. A doubtful ancestry, dis- 
honesty, lack of culture—do not these proven 
facts alone justify distrust? 


| Dye: many months America has striven to 
determine just what constitutes the essen- 
tiality of an industry. Munitions making, 
farming, shipbuilding, railroading—these we 
know to be just causes for military exemption. 
Conversely, most of us are as one in believing 
that checking hats in a restaurant, tending bar, 
bobbing the hair and praising New York's new 
subway system were not necessary to winning 
the war. It has even been suggested that mis- 
tletoe gathering be listed as a non-essential. 

Our Christmas supply of kissing berries 
comes mainly from New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Tennessee and Kentucky, The West- 
ern and Central States alone have been accus- 
tomed to use from 15,000 to 20,000 pounds 
from these sections. Why, it must be quite an 
industry, for remember that you cannot go out 
and chop down a big tree of the stuff, just like 
that—mistletoe leads a wild, scattered life, as 
do most criminal characters. You have to go 
on a regular hunt for it; take along an axe, 
trace it to its lair, slay it with one deadly stroke. 

Essential labor, forsooth! Gather ye holly 
while ye may, make glad the house of Christ- 
mas with its honest red and lusty green. But 
away with less worthy subjects. 


HY should mistletoe ever have been 
chosen to play a part in the Christmas 
festivities? A parasite among plants, a horti- 
cultural vampire subsisting on the strength and 
good nature of sturdier things, it lacks even 
the warm coloring and cheery aspect that epito- 
mize the day. How absurdly incongruous with 
the crackle of blazing logs are its anemic look- 
ing berries, how out of key with the laden ban- 
quet table, the blaze of light, the chatter of 
voices with their undercurrent of good cheer: 
For Christmas is a season of ruddy well- 
being. Our modern philosophy will not permit 
of its being colorless and subdued. Can a man 
rejoice heartily with a pale face? Does true 
thankfulness wear a waxen mask? Think of 
what the day commemorates, of what the Event 
has meant to the world. Surely it is not sacri- 
legious to own a face glowing with health, to 
live among colors reflecting optimism and joy- 
ousness and strength, to cast out all that is chill 
and has no honest earth-striking roots. 

The spirit of Christmas is a sacred thing. 
The holly wreaths hanging in a thousand win- 
dows, the tinseled trees and gifts for the chil- 
dren, the assemblings from far and near for 
the one great occasion of the year when family 
ties are paramount—these things are symbols 
without which we should be poor.indeed. Not 
for worlds would we relinquish them, for they 
signify that which lies very close to our hearts. 

The true traditions of Christmas, the tradi- 
tions which mark the love and reverence of 
countless generations for the real spirit of the 
day—hold them fast. That home is a better 
place to live in where sentiment is more than a 
mere word, tradition more soundly based than 
on a cluster of cheerless berries still cold with 
the Paganism of two thousand years ago. 
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PUTTING ON THE GARDEN'S WINTER CLOTHES 


The Reasons and Methods for Winter Protection of Shrubs, Trees and 
Hardy Perennials—Plans for Special Situations 


HY does Nature in her mysterious way 

clothe animals in heavier winter coats 
than they wear in summer? Why do trees of 
northern climates root more deeply than those 
of the tropics? Why do briars and other un- 
derbrush always grow beneath trees in their 
natural environment? 

The answer is simple: these are merely 
Nature’s ways of caring for her own. The 
fur of the animals is for warmth, the deep root- 
ing of the trees is to avoid damage by deep 
freezing or heavy winds, the underbrush is to 
catch the falling leaves for winter protection. 
It is by giving serious consideration to the laws 
of Nature and improving upon them that it 
becomes possible for us to have any number of 
beautiful plants that are by no means hardy 
in this latitude. 

Some there are who would excuse their lack 
of progressiveness by questioning the sense of 
trying to grow plants that always require pro- 
tection during winter. Yet one of the great- 
est factors contributing to our present high 
standards is the desire to have better things. 
That is excuse enough for anyone trying to 
winter plants that require some extra care to 
survive the cold. 


Protection Methods 


There are two distinct methods of protecting 
plants to prevent winter killing. One is to pro- 
tect the roots by covering the rooting area with 
loose material called a mulch; the other is to 
cover the tops to prevent sun scald or the effect 
of freezing and thawing during winter. Each 
of these methods is necessary with certain 
classes of plants. 

Any material loose enough to form an air 
cushion on the surface of the ground may be 
used to protect the roots. Manure is preferred, 
as it not only.reduces the penetration of the 


The manure mulch is a good thing for 
shrubbery borders during the winter 
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A box of suitable size will hold dead 
leaves in place over an individual plant 


frost and minimizes the freezing and thawing 
process, but at the same time it enriches the 
soil ‘The winter rains slowly dissolve the 
plant foods in the manure, washing them into 
the soil where they become available for the 
roots. This annual application of manure 
mulches should be more generally practiced. 
Besides the protection afforded, it keeps plant- 
ings in a healthy, vigorous state of growth. 

‘Leaves when used in large quantities form 
an excellent protecting covering for the roots, 
but they take so long to decay that they possess 
little fertilizing value when used fresh; and 
when decayed, they disintegrate so thoroughly 
that they are of no value as a mulch. Where 
conditions are such as to allow leaves to fall 
and decay gradually we have the ideal root 
protection and refertilizer. This process should 
always be followed on large plantings of 
rhododendrons, laurel, etc. 

Where dryness is advisable, leaves are also 
invaluable for their water shedding qualities. 
Anchusas and other soft rooted perennial 
plants suffer from excessive moisture at the 
roots, but this can be overcome by mulching 
heavily with leaves. Leaves are also helpful in 
keeping out the frost; very tender roses can be 
wintered safely with a proper covering of them. 

Pine needles, meadow hay or any loose ma- 
terial that will not mat solid may be used for 
root protection. If these mulches are loosened 
occasionally during winter so that they do not 
freeze into a solid mass, they are certain to re- 
duce the action of the frost on the roots. 

The proper time to apply root coverings is 
after the ground has been somewhat frozen. 
The purpose of this is to allow Nature to check 
the root action and properly ripen the growth 
for winter. If the mulch is applied too early 
the roots continue to be active until unseason- 
ably late, which, of course, is not desirable. 


Usually after several light freezings a crust 
will form on the surface of the ground. This 
is the proper time to apply root mulchings. The 
quantity to be applied is determined by the 
nature of the plant and the material used for 
covering; usually from 4" to 6" of manure is 
used in mulching, while from 8" to 12" of leaves 
will be necessary to give proper protection. 


The Plants to Protect 


It would be much easier to name the very 
few plants that are not benefitted by winter 
mulchings, than to enumerate those which are. 
'Those actually requiring it are the broad leaved 
evergreens, rhododendrons, mahonia, Andro- 
meda, etc. Evergreens of all types should be 
protected for the first few years after planting, 
at least; and retinosporas, biotas, and other 
dwarf evergreens should be protected regularly. 
Those not familiar with the different types of 
evergreens would be acting wisely to mulch all 
kinds adequately. 

Plants of all kinds that are not growing sat- 
isfactorily can often be brought back to health 
with the assistance of a mulch of good manure 
applied in autumn, Hedges of all sorts, regard- 
less of their hardiness, should be mulched. 
Specimens growing in exposed locations need 
this form of protection, while plantings of any 
kind on raised mounds which shed water should 
be mulched deeply to retain all the water pos- 
sible about their roots. 

Deciduous trees and shrubs do not suffer so 
much from the action of the sun as do ever- 
greens. They are, however, just as susceptible 
to damage from severe freezing of the roots. 
In many cases the trees will start into growth 
in early spring, only to stop shortly and then 
gradually die. This often leads one to think 
that the trouble is of some other nature. The 
fact is that the roots were killed to a point where 
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Cornstalks and dead leaves can be util- 
ized for winter protection of borders 
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Pine boughs upright in the ground «will 
save many evergreens from sun scald 


they could no longer support the tops, and 
when growth started the whole structure failed 
and broke down. 

All new plantings of deciduous trees and 
shrubs should be mulched, and shallow rooting 
trees such as birch, peach, etc., need this pro- 
tection for the first few years. This is also 
true of the cane fruits such as raspberries, 
blackberries, currants and gooseberries, 

Annual mulchings of good stable manure 
should be applied to all perennial borders, to 
serve the double purpose of protection and re- 
fertilization. Bulb planting of all kinds must 
be protected, also; in this case manure is pre- 
ferred, but other mulching materials will do. 
The object is to secure a deep covering, as the 
entire rooting system of the bulbs is within the 
working radius of the frost. 


Frost Protection 


In some cases the protecting material consists 
simply of sufficient bulk to prevent the írost 
from penetrating and doing damage. This is 
true of the protection of vegetables when stored 
out of doors. Leaves are the best material to 
use for this purpose, although hay or other 
loose material may be substituted. Even per- 
fectly hardy vegetables such as parsnips should 
be covered slightly, to lessen the labor when 
gathering them. The best plan 
to follow with vegetables is to bury 
them in trenches out of doors 
where they will retain their fresh- 
ness, After mounding up proper- 
ly with earth the trenches are 
thoroughly covered with leaves or 
litter until there is no. danger of 
the frost penetrating. In all such 
cases where the material is used 
for protection from frost it should 
occasionally be loosened up to 
prevent matting. If the mulch 
mats it loses its protecting value. 

It seems advisable to devote a 
few lines to the protection of the 
soil during the winter. Soils win- 
ter kill the same as plants. We 
must bear in mind that the soil is 
composed of myriads of small liv- 
ing organisms, which if destroyed 


will reduce the fertility of the ground. Surfaces 
that open up fissures or are damaged by erosion 
should be protected. It is too late to take any 
action at this time, but efforts should be made 
next season to prevent such conditions by cover- 
ing the surface with some suitable crop. Heavy 
sowings of rye with some winter vetch added 
are recommended for this purpose. In fact, 
this is an invaluable method of soil restoration 
and should be practiced whenever possible. 


Shielding the Tops 
There is little difference in the result of the 
various methods of protecting the tops of shrubs, 


The less hardy slender evergreens may 
be protected with wrappings of burlap 


bushes and small trees. The advisability of 
certain methods varies somewhat according to 
locality. When possible to procure them, pine 
boughs make one of the best materials for win- 
ter covering; they may be gathered, sharpened 
at the end and placed in openings made in the 
soil with a crowbar. They should be placed 
between or around the plants to be protected. 
Burlap or other material of this kind is very 
useful for covering the tops of individual speci- 
mens. It is advisable to erect some sort of 
framework to prevent the covering material 
from lying on the plant, otherwise the snow 
will sometimes accumulate on the covering, 


Edge the large planting with poultry wire to hold the leaf mulch 


To hold the leaf mulch in place, dead 
branches or pine tops are often used 


freezing the foliage fast and doing damage. 

Very formal plants such as boxwood or juni- 
pers are often damaged seriously by the ac- 
cumulation of snow. In many cases this is 
heavy enough to break the branches, to prevent 
which the plants can be tied together with 
bands of rye straw or burlap. String should 
not be used, as it is liable to cut the trees if 
any strain is placed upon it. 


Special Cases 

Boards or sometimes the sides of packing 
cases are also used for top protection. They are 
unsightly but in some cases very necessary. 
For instance, at seaside resorts where the salt 
spray burns the plants, something very sub- 
stantial like this is needed. 

Tender deciduous plants such as standard 
roses, hydrangeas, etc., may be buried to pre- 
vent winter killing. The best method is to 
loosen the roots slightly on one side so the plant 
can be laid over without breaking and then 
mounded up with soil. Small plants can be 
covered by placing a barrel over them and then 
filling it with earth. Climbing vines that win- 
ter kill can be taken down from their supports, 
the tops tied together, and buried. By prac- 
ticing this I have successfully grown such tender 
plants as the sweet scented jasmine in the lati- 
tude of New York. 

Boxwood edgings should al- 
ways be covered to prevent dam- 
age. The winter of 1917-18 
proved conclusively that, no mat- 
ter how well established the plant- 
ing, it was apt to be damaged by 
cold. We cheerfully pay insurance 
on our other possessions, so why 
not a small sum to protect our 
plants? A few corn stalks or some 
meadow hay, held in place with a 
few sticks, will save the boxwood. 

Tender tea or hybrid roses must 
be protected to prevent winter 
killing. The tops may be strawed 
in or covered with excelsior. The 
soil should be well mounded up 
around the base of the plant, to 
turn the water away and afford 
additional protection. 
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THE FARM GROUP »f 
EDWARD F. HUTTON, Esq. 


BAY SHORE, N.Y. 


CHARLES M. HART, Architect 


Tebbs 


The buildings are grouped around three sides of a 
farmyard which is jenced in, on the fourth side, by 
a graduated picket fence, an arched bower pronounc- 
ing the entrance, These buildings are a guest cot- 
tage of living room, two bedrooms and bath, a garage 
for six cars, a kennel for eight dogs, a stable with 
accommodations for six cows and a gardener’s cot- 
tage of six rooms and bath 


Between the windmill 
and the kitchen garden 
stands the gardener's 
cottage, a substantial 
little frame house of 
hand-split cypress shin- 
gles painted white and 
with painted pierced 
shutters. A portico re 
peats the character of 
the dormers 


The windmill, a feature 
of the countryside, 
stands bejore the farm- 
yard. ts lines are 
graceful, and its great 
arms give a sense of 
action to the scene. 
Like the vest of the 
buildings it is of cy- 
press shingles painted 
white 
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KEEPING WARM 


An ancient Ro- 
man brazier was 
probably the in- 
spiration for this 
17th Century 
Italian foot 
warmer 


IN A COLONIAL WINTER 


How They Used Warming Pans and Foot Warmers 


HEN Sancho Panza wrote 

his famous story about rest 

and sleep he may have had, 
in his mind, a vision of the good, 
old-fashioned warming pan. But 
that was many years before the de- 
vice came into use, many years be- 
fore it was introduced into the 
homes of England and the houses in 
this country. Even in those early 
days a warm bed was a mark of 
hospitality to a guest! 

Stone water jugs were used from 
early times but the real luxury of a 
warm bed was not attained until 
warming pans came into use. 


The Warming Pan 


The pan or bowl is usually made 
of copper and is circular in shape, 
about 12" in diameter and 4" deep. 
It has a hinged top or cover which 
is perforated and on which are 
etched quaint designs in landscape scenes inter- 
mingled with many of the old-fashioned flowers of 
our grandmothers' day—phlox, Sweet William, bleed- 
ing heart and marigold. The handle is about 4' in 
length and was sometimes made of oak, although 
the better quality warming pans usually had a ma- 
hogany handle richly carved in ornate designs. 

This adjunct to the household of other days always 
hung by the open fireplace where it was "right 
handy" to be mustered into service at any time. It 
was always kept highly polished and formed, as it 
hung on the wall, a cheerful disc to reflect the light 
of the glowing fire. 

In Colonial days fire was rarely laid in the sleep- 
ing rooms at night, although fireplaces were usually 
provided. So the warming pan was used to warm 
the beds before they were occupied. Anyone who 
has experienced the trying cold 
of a New England house in win- 
ter can form some idea of what 
this article did for comfort. The 
chilling entrance into the icy-cold 
bedroom was somewhat mitigated 
when one slipped into the warm 
sheets, For that was how the 
pan was used—it would be filled 
with coals from the big fire down 
stairs and pushed about between 
the sheets, constantly and rapidly 
to prevent scorching the linen. 
(And they used linen sheets in 
those days, real linen sheets, than 
which nothing can be colder!) 

Today, of course, the hot 
water bottle and the electric 
heating pad have taken the place 
of this Colonial adjunct, but 
there are still homes in New Eng- 
land where the warming pan is 
kept in constant use on cold 
nights, 

Its English Source 


The idea of this convenient luxury originated in 
England about the year 1740, Almost every English 
home possessed a warming pan and some big houses 
boasted as many as six, all kept busy in the winter 
season at the bedtime hour. 

A London paper many years ago gave a descrip- 
tion of a famous warming pan presented to Queen 
Victoria soon after her marriage to Prince Albert. 
This was especially made for the Queen by a well- 
known silversmith in Cheapside, The bowl was of 
silver and the hinged top of gold, bearing the English 
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Early English 
bed warmer 


Two fine warmi 
‘non. Both are of English make. 
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coat of arms. The handle was ebony. It was con- 
sidered the finest example of a warming pan ever 
made. 

In 1750 Ebenezer Coffin of “The Crown & Bee- 
hive,” Cornhill, Boston, imported 200 warming pans. 
He did not foresee that the day would come when 
they would fetch a good price; in fact, he thought 
little about the matter save to rid himself of what 
appeared a bad purchase. So he composed a long 
advertisement that appeared the same year in one 
of the Boston papers in which these articles were 
offered "very cheap for cash or short credit" The 
price was £1 each! Today a good warming pan at 
an antique dealer’s will fetch anywhere from $15 
to $40. If you are fortunate, you may pick up one 
occasionally in the country, direct from the owner, for 
a somewhat lower price. 

pans are found at Mount Ver- 
One has etched on 
the cover a design representing a basket of fruit and 
has an English birch handle. The other is oblong 
in shape, which is rather rare in this country, and 
has on its cover a basket of old-fashioned flowers, 
and a mahogany handle. Evidently the Father of 
His Country appreciated a warm bed and made 
generous use of these methods of getting one. 

During Lafayette’s visit to America in 1825, he 
made a tour of New England and was entertained 
at one of the famous houses in Portsmouth, N. H. 


Foot warmer of A 
early 18th Century 4 
American make 4 
- 

^ 

i 

4 
Early American 


warming pams 
with hinged top 


Three early English warm- 
ing pans. Note perforated 
and etched top 


Early Americam portable 
foot warmers. Courtesy, | 
Metropolitan Museum ^ 


Tt was. at this home, so the legend runs, that he saw 
a warming pan for the first time, He was being 
shown over the kitchen, with its rows of pewter, 
copper and brass pots, and later enjoyed the luxury 
of a bed made comfortable with a warming pan. 
Turning to his hostess—a lady of French descent 
and quite a linguist—he remarked fervidly, “La 
maison Americaine est ideal!” Upon his departure 
his delighted hostess presented him with an English 
warming pan, and it is said that when he returned 
home he introduced the device into a number of 
French households. 


Colonial Foot Warmers 


Our Colonial forefathers had other simple methods 
of heating which we, in a coalless winter, might well 
envy. There was the foot warmer, for instance, a 
wooden frame holding a pierced tin box in which 
the coals were laid. These Colonial braziers were 
set in rooms or taken in coaches. An iron handle 
made them readily carried about. 

In Colonial times the fact that the church was cold 
was no excuse for failing to attend divine worship, 
and our forefathers got around the discomfort by 
taking with them small flat foot warmers, one of 
which is illustrated here. These were set in the bot- 
tom of the big box pew, the door was closed to keep 
drafts off the feet, driving robes were wrapped about 
stockinged legs, and the master of the house slept 
comfortably through the sermon! 

Both warning pans and foot warmers were useful as 
well as ornamental pieces of furnishing. The traveler, 
the invalid as well as the luxury-loving have been 
thankful for them. Their burnished faces added to the 
stern glory of Colonial interiors. Let us not forget 
their humble service when we chance to pick one up in 
the antique shop. For although we have more mod- 
ern devices for heating, the warming pan can still be 
made an attractive decoration by the fireplace in a 
Colonial room. With the handle removed and with 
a wrought iron stand in which to 
set it, the pan will make a delight - 
ful brazier. And braziers, by the 
bye, are returning in favor—for 
flower holders, at least. 

One occasionally sees the less 
attractive portable foot warmer 
put to an esthetic use. A fine box 
is inserted in the wooden frame 
behind the perforated tin side, 
and filled with flowers. Ivy takes 
naturally to the handle and the 
aged household utensil eventually 
is smothered in foliage. 

Thus do these old objects come 
down to us. Valuable in their 
time, they can be of value to us 
now if we understand their his- 
tory and their present day deco- 
rative possibilities. 
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(2008) A sterling silver 
hot milk jug in the 
style of Guernsey is al- 
ways acceptable. It is 
4" high. $16.50 


(2001) Useful and 
an individu 
ld silver and glass 
cup with salt, pepper 
Complete $5 


spoo 
spoon 


(2002) Tea set of Japanese china with wide bands 

of blue and yellow panels in bird and flower de- 

sign edged with black. Tea pot, sugar and creamer 
and six cups and saucers. $10 


2005) Solid silver 
dinner bell, Next 
to it (2000) a combi- 
nation jigger and 
corkscrew in silver, 


(2007) A cheese and cracker dish of en- 
has a sterling sil 


(2000 To aid Hoover an etched glass 
honey jar with silver top and platter for 
crackers. 9" diameter. $33 


graved cryst 
Diameter of dish 9% 


m 
Mm" ys 


CHINA, GLASS and 
SILVER for the ii 


Suitable for war bread or muffins 
comes a basket of hammered solid silver 


nater, CHRISTMAS TABLE yee ee aceges| 


makes a seasonable gift. $11.50 


(2008) A sterling silver sweet basket, 


beautifully wrought, 734" in 


chosen 
use 
trans 


House & Garden gifts this 
a strict regard to wa nitations, 
ful, their prices are reasonable and 
ported in small bulks. Kindly order by num 


(2010) Octagonal plates of a new design in English 
semi-porcelain, Empire blue with rose flower 
panels. 8" im diameter. $12 a dozen. (99? The 
cheese dish is a welcome novel gift, $5 


(2012) An hors d'oeuvre 
dish of etched glass in 
three parts which fit 
compactly into the 
round dish beneath, is 
exceptionally priced. $4 


(2018) Small decorative 
dishes such as this for 
celery or relishes make 
suitable and inexpensive 
war-time gifts. 10” 
long. Etched glass. $1.50 


d of 
aye j 
Age 
D: NES 
T Pas 


December, 1918 


(2014) An air cushion of khaki colored 

cloth, which when folded up is con- 

tained in a small case, is a useful gift 

for the man in service. It may be had 
for $2 


(2018) Hot coffee before a 

monkey drill im the dawm's 

early light at camp will be 

made possible by this quart 

size, unbreakable Thermos 
bottle. $9.50 


(2020) 4 sterling silver cigarette 
case with an etched coat of 
arms of the United States 
measures 414” by 3%” and 


holds twelve cigarettes. 


FOR HIM IN SERVICE 


Kindly order by number, See page 54 


(2000 An officer's 


hand-sewn dispatch case has 


transparent space for map, a flap for notes and a 
detachable strap 


(2017) 


He'll 


$14. Map, 50 cents extra 


f 
$ 
N 

$ 
ty? 


appreciate a good jack 


knife with a chain attached. $3.25 


(2021) Essential for the cold weather, a khaki colored wool 
sweater with four roomy pockets. $13. A pair of heavy, 
warm khaki colored gloves (022) with strap. $2.50 


(2015) A khaki shoe polishing kit con- 

tains a brush with felt and bristle 

ends and a tube of polish attached 

to the top. A compact camp ad- 
junct. $1.25 


(2019) What could be more 
welcome at camp than a 
sleeping roll of khaki colored 
cloth with a vermin proof 
Kapok mattress lining? Rolls 
up compactly. $28.50 


(2023) A collapsible pail of 
strong brown duck has been 
found a necessity by our men. 


Open, it measures 1215" in di- 
ameter and 74%" high, $2.50 
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INSIDE SMALL £ à 
STOCKINGS | 
à € 
Kindly order by number. E + A 


War in the nur- 
Lead soldiers, 


sery 


airplane guns, a small 
"leet, Red Cross tents, 
to say nothing of Old 
Glory. Complete 


$3.50 


A paint box with colors, 
ruler, pencils, eraser, compass and 
T-square comes at $1.75 


For the youngest householder, a u 
tub, wringer, washboard, laundry basket, iron 
clothes pins and rope, with real soap, starch 
and cleanser. Complete for $1.75 


The fruits, flowers and vegetables are 
first cut in small round disks from the paper, 
then the young House & Garden enthusiast 

matches them up in the book. 50 cents 


(2029) This auto truck with machine 
gun attachment actually works, 
even if it is only 8" long. $1.49 


(2028) 4 thrilling machine gun, well 
made, 18" long with wooden car- 
tridge attachment sells for $2.24 


(2030) 4 puppy grab bag, 12" high 
is filled with toys. Stuff it with 
cotton and you have a pillow! $1 


(2031) This destroyer will sink the 

fastest U-boat in any bathtub 

12" long. Painted battleship 
gray. 94 cents 


A small embroidery set with six 
stamped pieces and several skeins of colored 
threads would be welcomed by a little girl 
at Christmas time. 46 cents 


(2088) Here's a complete outfit for picture 
binding—bristol board, glass, binding tape, 
rings and moistener. Enough for six pic- 
tures. The set, without picture, sells for $1 


1918 


December, 


2037) A seventeen piece, 
individual breakfast set, 
comes in pale lavender, 
pink, blue or yellow, in 
cluding the white enamel 

tray. SAT 


yellow or 
A metal 


which come in 

black, sell for 35 

ll pocket, "for mail 

or time tabli to be had 
for the sum of $2 


PRESENTS for THE HOUSEHOLD 


fire lighter and tray 
of brass is always 
useful for the hearth, 


e war-time purse bec 
ransported in small 
by number; sce page 5 


(2038) Exquisite etching of 
Rheims before the invasion, 
by De Witt H. Fessenden 
Natural wood frame, $15 


(2045) Of Belgian wrought iron 
branched candle sticks. 17” high 
old gold or yellow candles. $ 


come 


50 a pair 


(2085) Crystal candy 
jar beautifully 
etched, with enamel 
top in pink or blue 


10" high 


three- 


Equipped with 


$10 


1A tea service of ham- 
mered brass consists of 
tea pot, creamer and 
gar bowl, and sells for 


the small sum of $7.50 
complete 
A hall console grouping 


Dull gold or green 
oval mirror, 28" by 19". 
$17. Dull brass candle- 
sticks with quaint bells at- 
tached, (90) $8 a pair. 
Brass bowl, (99432 8" diam 
$3.50 


CA) A waste basket that 

defies the ravages of time 

is made of perforated metal 

painted yellow with deco- 

rations and black frame 
15” high. $7.50 
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GIFTS of 


Set of two bath 
s, blue, lavender 
or pink, 45” by 24” 
With face cloth. Ten 
days to monogram. $5 
uding monogram 


in 


347 Filet 
finger bowl cover, cut work 
and filet edge 


es 12" 


half dozen 


H 
LI 
x 
L 
k 
K 
K 
x 
x 
k 
h 
w 
LI 


2048) Mag, 
embre 
cocktail 


Italian 
linen te ] 
$8.50 


Napkins, 


dozen 


ance and rose po. forms t 
let inserts and 


ld for French and arrow edg- 
diameter. $57 ing. 18” by 27". $13.50 


te center (3053) Tra yver of embroidered linen 


jer of cream 
h gingham elephants 


linen wit 1 
It is 1 yard square and costs $6 


of I 


With china s 


th fine embroidery and scalloped 
k covered down pillow, $12.50 


(2055) [m all 
blank 


hite or with blue or pink striped border come 


rately, 60° by 9 


O the pair ed 


bound se 


December, 1918 


(2057) Plated silver chop dish, 13" in diame-1 
ter, $7.50. (2058) Graceful plated silver fruit 
basket, 8" by 934", $5.25. (2059) Cheese 
dish and six plates of white and gold 


E] 


(2065) A gate leg table with flaps that fold 

down compactly. Table is 27" high, 30" 

long and 24" wide. Painted im any shade 
or in walnut or mahogany, $40 


(2068) Narrow enough to be inconspicuous in 


a hallway, a dull finish mahogany umbrella 
stand of simple design, 30" high with a tin in- 
sert at the bottom for the umbrella drip. $8.25 


FINALLY—A NUMBER jf 
OF USEFUL THINGS 


Ping . Kindly or- 
by number as shown on 
page 54 


der 


(2064) Book ends are al- 


ways acceptable, These of 

a Gothic design in com- 

i position with polychrome 
finish are $7 the pair 


(2066) Sconces in carved 

wood of a lotus pattern 

come at $9 the pair. They 

are 14” high and finished 
in dull gold 


12000 4 revolving “Lazy Susan” o. 
any, with glass top 16” diam 
Glass honey jar with plated si 
$1.75. @ Plated silve 


(2067) This is a remarkable reproduction of 

an old Chippendale tip table, 28” in diam- 

eter, 27" high. Made of finely figured 
mahogany, carved or molded, $160 


a 


(2069) A nest of three mahogany tables 
with painted design on under side of 
glass, and gilt decorations on frames. 
Top table, 18" by 12". $45 the sei 


(2070) Mahogany tea wagon, folded flap, 45" 
high, $34. (2071) Gold and white tea service, 
$1 72) Lace edged linen cloth, 36" by 36”, 
20713) Napkins to match, $32.50 half doz. 
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December THE GARDENER'S CALENDAR 


| | 
SUNDAY MONDAY | TUESDAY WEDNESDAY , THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
| — | 
| | 
1. No time| 2, This isthe | 3. Do not nege 5. Bulbous| 6. All pottery | 7. What about 
must be lost in | last call to put | tect to mulch, plantsofallkinds | or other orna- | some sort of trel- 
puttingthecelery | away . the root | described that are planted | mental flower | lis for the cane 
nto winter quar- | crops such as | pages 42 and 43. | that have just | in fall will often | vases: which re- | fruits? There is 
ters. Mound up | turnips, carrots, | This practice not | been trans-| start into growth | main outdoors | no question but 
the soil well to | beets, salsify, | only protects the | planted or are | in a warm spell. | should be turned | that this is the 
turn the water, | parsnips, etc.|roots from ex- | not growing well, | To prevent win- | over so that there [best way of 
and cover the | These vegetables | treme weather | should be pro-|ter damage to | will be no danger | handling this 
whole surface |are best stored | conditions, but | tected from the | this class of | of their holding | class of plants in 
thoroughly with | by placing them | prevents the soll|sun. Pine| plants it is ad- | water and pos- | the garden. Use 
leaves or litter to | in deep outdoor | from becoming | boughs, burlap, | visable to cover | sibly splitting. | spring coll wire 
prevent the frost | trenches well impoverished. | corn stalks, ete. | the plantings | Marble work | and stout posts 
penetrating to| mounded and| All types of | may be used, as | with leaves or lit- | should be cover-|to prevent sag- 
fad damaging |covered with| plantings are | described on an- | ter late in the|ed with boards | ging under the 
the stalks. Utter. benefitted by it. | other page. | fau. or straw weight of canes. 


| 
| 


S. Mushrooms| 9. Itisagood| 10. Birds are| 1l. All the| 12. Why not| 13. Dormant) 14. Paper 
are very easy to | practice to tie | the natural ene- | garden tools | build a few melon | fruit houses that | White, narcissus 
grow if tbe condi- | some tar paper| mies of insects, | should be clean- | frames? They | are entirely with- | or other eariy 
tions are right, so | collars around | and you will do | ed and put away, | are not hard to | out heat because | bulbs which are 
why not try a| the young fruit | well if you if you have not | make, and really | of the lack of fuel | intended for 
crop in your cel- | trees to prevent | tract them by | already attended | high quality mei- | should be pro-| house forcing 
lar. Use fresh| damage to the | feeding them | to this important | ons are impos-| tected by cover- | can now be start- 
horse manure | bark by the teeth | regularly in win- | task. A coating | sible without|ing the grape|ed into growth. 


made into a bed | of rabbits and|ter. Be sure to| of some inferior | them. If you| canes or peacn | Ligh t applica- "inte. ; 
Tar paper collars i" deep and | other rodents. | place the food so | grade of oll will | have no garden | trees in them | tions of liquid Winter scrubbing 0j 
around the fruit well firmed. Pure | Never allow any | that no prowling | Prevent the| frames of any | with heav. fertilizers will the trunks will de- 
bisects RERE hit culture spawn is | litter to accumu- | cat can reach the | handles from |kind this is «| ping paper improve the con- doy thes A 
rees will protect the by far the most | late at the base | birds while they | checking and | goodtimetobuild | prevent the dan- | dition of the stroy the eggs of 

dependable kind of trees and|are occupied in| keep the steel | some for use| ger of sun senid | plants and the harmful insects 


ron s 
bark from rodents feeding bright larer on this winter. quality of flowers. 


to use. harbor pests. 


"Trees that | §. Haye you| 17. An abun- 18 Lawns 19. Don't you 20. There are} 21. House 
are infested with ark | dance of protect- | that are very un- | want an arbor | many useful gar- | plants should be 
scale should be ing material en and contain | over that garden | den articles of | sponged regular- 
sprayed with one | cellar? Rhubarb, | should be  on| numerous small | entrance? One | home manufac- | Iy to keep the 
of the prepared | chicory, sea kale | hand for the pro- | pockets can be | will not be very | ture which can | follage free from 
oils. Do not|and asparagus | tection of frames | easily corrected | expensive to buy, | be made now, |dust which im- 
postpone this | are all adaptable | that are filled | by covering with | but if you cannot | when outdoor | pairs the breath- 
workuntilspring, | to it. Plant the | with vegetables. | some good top| afford this you | work is slack. A | ing processes o 
as two sprayings | dormant roots in | Do not make the | soil. This can be | can build tt. ‘The | good measuring | the plants. Use 
are necessary | deep beds and | plants soft by ap- | Scattered on with | woodwork should | rod, markers of | tepid water with 
with trees that | keep them well | plying this un- |a shovel, and the | be bolted to l0- | various sizes, | just a drop or 
are infested. | watered, exclud- | necessarily, but | rains will gradu- | cust posts which | stakes for the | two or kerosene 
Strong solutions | ing the light with | be ready for any | ally earry it into | will not decay at | flower gar-|mixedin to givea 
canbeusedatthis | boards or heavy | emergency that | the voids and fill | the base fora|den, may be | little gloss to the 
season. paper. may arise them. long time. mentioned. leaves. 


If you ex- 3. Winteris| 24. House 5. Do you| 26. Have you| 27. Winteris| 28. Withstock 
amine the fruit best season nts should|intend to graft | looked over the | the best time to | that is perfectly 
trees while dor-| to prune grapes. | never be repot- | Some good varie- | potatoes since | remove trees that | hardy and where 
mant you will be | Ifleft untilspring | ted during win- | ties on any of | you put them in | must come down. | the no dan- 
surprised at how | they will invari- | ter; those which | your fruit trees? | the cellar? A few | After cutting, the | ger of winter kil- 
many cocoons | ably bleed where | show the need of | If so, you had | bad potatoes will | stumps can be | ling, pruning 
you wil find.|the cuts are| fertilizing can be | better get the | cause a serious | removed with | operations of all 
Most of these are f made. Grapes | stimulated b y | Scions ready and | loss íf they are | stump pullers; or | kinds may be 
of harmful speci- | fruit on new | mild applications | buried in the gar- | not removed. If | where possible to} carried on 


es and should be | wood and it is | of liquid manure | den so that they | they are sprout- dynamite | throughout the 
guthered and de- | therefore advis- |or concentrated | Will be properly | ing it shows that a clean | winter. Always 
Peaches and other stroyed. Burn|able to cut them | fertilizer. Keep | retarded for the | the storage place | especially | paint the large mca 
tree fruits cam b caterpiliar nests|back quite|all the moss | grafting next | is too warm, and n the ground | scars with tree Practically every 
p 5 ca e with a long |severely at this| scrubbed from | spring. Attend to | thetroubleshould | is thoroughly | paint to prevent VES 5 
"tme s ^ 1 ; | be remedied. frozen. p type of planting, as 


handled torch. ^| time. the pots. this now. 


well as the soil, is 
helped by mulching 


29. New land | 30. Itisagood| 31. The freez-| This calendar * 01 I intended an Ode, 
ad riam toe e eret eA | em Ty of Mum lab e| ane Motum u 
Ua m emt n over = rae - the best i s aimed as a reminder for undertak- DA ^ 
Tnderbrush an trenches whe the transplanting | i; i H H De! 
timber are best | vegetables are|of large trees. | 78 all his tasks in season. It is fitted mode, 
removed when | stored to make | Trenches can be|to the latitude of the Middle States, | / nmn, an 
de: 


the trees are dor- | certain that the| dug around the p 5 3 
mant and when | tain is not pene. | trees, and when | but its service should be available for | sw Rose cross'a 


other work is not | trating them. | the ball of earth wh country if i the road 

pressing. Save | Covers made of | and roots is fro- s f ole RE bes remembered In her latest 

Ine ashes from |tar paper are a|zen solid they |that for every one hundred miles north ms 
mtended a 


the brush fires, as | good. protection | can be moved i 

fhe brush ines, as | good, protection | can, be, moyeg | or south there is a difference of from Ode; ; 

lent fertilizing | places, and are | safety and good | five to seven days later or earlier in per- | And Lud 
0 a So 


material. easily arranged. | chance of success, forming garden operations. Addi DODEOH 


grown under glass 


if well pruned, etc 


when winter comes—durned if I don't, ‘Taint on because I 
vors more of the weather an’ my rheumatis, neither. I got to studyin 
about it last wight, watchin’ the steady little flames from the hickory logs in the settin room fireplac 
after the folks had gone to bed an’ the lights was all out, an' J calc'late the trouble's mostly because 
the garden's buried the snow an’ there's nothin’ to do in it any more. Ye see, ye can't never be 
alone in a growin’ garden. It's a town, like; full of all kinds of life an’ business—fowers, birds, 
butterflies, worms—each with some particlar work to do, an’ doin’ it. Ye get to workin’ in a garde: 
an’ first thing ye know ye feel like ye was a part of th of it—helpin’ the live things that nee 
s help, an’ fi ’ them that's ag'in ^em. No, ye can't ne wnright lonesome in a garden; nor 
Careful attention to shut in, neither, k All transplanting or 
insect pest control —Old Doc Lemmon Satins work V alls 
is essential im the jor firming down 


winter greenhouse the new soil 


erit 
Do not neglect the Tulips add so much to the beauty of the A heavy covering of salt meadow hay will A right angle nozzle 
winter bulbs. Forc- indoor garden at so slight expense that they protect the vegetables growing in frames. will make it easier 
ing of many kinds should be in practically universal instead If exposed to heavy winds, keep the hay in to spray the under 


optional use place with branches sides oj leaves 


may be started now of exc 
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Original Sixteenth Century Italian Furniture 
and Tapestry now in the Sloane Collection 


ITALIAN AND ENGLISH 
Po. od dm 
OF ART- HAND-WROVGHT 
REPLICAS AND ANTIQUES Wa J. SLOANE 


INTERIOR DECORATION FIFTH AVE & 47th ST. 
FLOOR COVERINGS NEW YORK CITY 


Thibaut 
WALL PAPERS 
THE REALLY PRACTICAL GIFT 
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House & Garden 


How to Order Your 
Christmas Presents 
Read These Rules Carefully 


EFORE you send money through the 
mails, either to House & Garden or 
direct to our advertisers, it will insure 

prompt delivery of your gifts and assure 
your ultimate satisfaction, to read carefully 
the directions on this page and the model 
letter printed below. 


What House & Garden Will Do charged to your personal account in 


NOTE 


The War Industries Board requests 
you to buy Christmas Gifts now and 
to choose Gifts that are useful. 


HovsE & Garden will buy for 
you, without any charge for its ser- 
vices, any article mentioned in its 
pages. When ordering, please give 
the date of the issue, the number of 
the page and the order number of 
the gift, if such a number is printed 
under it. 


How to Order 


the shop from which they are 


bought. Nor can articles be sent 
G: O. D. 
On Approval 
During this busy Christmas 


shopping season, we regret that we 
cannot send articles on approval. 


Deliveries 


GIFT of new wall paper for 


one’s room, means new sur- 

roundings, new Inspiration, 
new Happiness—a constant reminder 
of thoughtful affection. 


New wall paper for the whole house 
means unending Joy, Content and 
Cheer for the whole family and a con- 
stant reflection of unmeasured love. 


Certificate Makes Giving Easy 


» 
Thibaut has made wall paper the easiest of all gifts = Ng 
to select and present. All you have to do is to write JA 
to Thibaut for a GIFT CERTIFICATE which ] 
may be had in denominations of $5, $10, $30, $40, d 
$50, $60, $70, $80, $90, $100. 4 


You present the certificate on Christmas and the 
recipient them delivers the Certificate at our New 
York office in person, or by mail and makes a 
selection to suit individual taste. Ease!  Satis- 
faction and lasting Gratitude. 


Order early to assure satisfaction ! 


A... Make a list now of those who would love — A. 


| : ` 
le BEN to have a gift of wall paper. Simply tell TA 
. 


us what priced certificates to send you and = 

send your check. Order promptly and 

thus assure the timely fulfillment of your 

order and satisfaction to all concerned. F) 
Address Department “M-B” and WRITE p: j^ 
TO-DAY. Y 


yy 
y Wall Paper Specialists 
A Madison Avenue at 32nd St., New York ^ /5 
AY B R ANGH E S UA 
BOSTON NEWARK 7 
96-98 Federal St. 141 Halsey Street 
BROOKLYN WASHINGTON HEIGHTS BRONX 


(New York City) 3621 Broadway 485 Willis Ave. 


Flatbüsh & DeKalb Avenues 


The Largest Wall Paper House in the World 


All articles will be sent express 
collect unless otherwise requested, 
Small articles, however, can be 
mailed. When ordering articles to 
be sent by mail, please enclose ap- 
proximate postage. The excess, if 
any, will be returned to you. 


A Note About the Other Adver- 
tised Articles in This Issue 
of House & Garden 

House & Garven will also be 
glad to purchase for you any arti- 
cles mentioned in the regular adver- 
tising pages of this issue, but it will 
usually save your time, in such 
cases, to write direct to the adver- 
tisers. 


Simply state what you want (see 
model letter) and enclose cheque 
or money order to pay for the de- 
sired articles (as many as you 
like), We cannot open charge ac- 
counts. 


Second Choice 


It is not really necessary to state 
your second choice, but it is highly 
desirable. Your first choice will 
always be purchased for you, ex- 
cept in cases where special popu- 
larity has exhausted the stock. 


Charge Accounts 


Articles purchased through 
Hovse & Garpen cannot be 


Follow This Model Letter : 


This model letter is printed here for your guidance. 
This form, if followed, will simplify the work of our 
shoppers and prevent misunderstandings—and mistakes. 


October 25, 1918. 
House & GARDEN, 
19 West 44th Street, New York. 


Enclosed is my cheque (or draft, or money 
order) for $15.50, for which please send, by ex- 
press, charges collect, the following articles to 


Mrs. John J. Smith, 


84 Jones Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


No. 2008. Sterling silver sweet basket. Page 46. 


December House & GARDEN. $11.50. 


No. 2012. 
three parts, 
DEN. $4. 


Hors d'oeuvre dish of etched glass in 
Page 46 December House & Gar- 


P. S.—If you cannot secure these gifts, you may 
purchase the following articles for me and send 
me the difference, if any, in cash: 


No, 2021, Khaki colored wool sweater with four 
pockets. Page 47 December House & GARDEN. $13. 


No. 2025, Paint box with colors, ruler, eraser, 
pencils, etc. Page 48 December House & Gar- 
DEN. $1.75. 


HOUSE & GARDEN SHOPPERS 


19 West Forty-Fourth Street New York City 
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Radiator Obscuring With 
Decorative Metal Grilles 
This panelled window closet effect 
nificent home of Arthur Cu 
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Planning to Build? 


iva Then Get This New 
Country House 


Number 
FREE 


The October issue of The Architec- 
tural Record is devoted exclusively 
to country houses, with more than 
100 photographs and floor plans, illus- 
trating the most successful recént work 
of leading architects throughout the 
| ` country. This year, the moderate priced 
| s | home is especially featured. 
From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions 
which will help you to decide the practical problems of style, 
materials, arrangement, furnishings, etc. 


Each month The Architectural Record presents a careful selec- 
tion of the best current work in the various types of buildings— 
with an average of 100 or more illustrations. In the busin e 
tion are also described the latest and best building materi 


s, as 
well as the furnishings and specialties which add so much of 
comfort, convenience and value. 


Special 
Offer 


Please mail the coupon promptly 


| THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


Je J——— 
THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 West 40th Street, New York H 

Enclosed is $3. Enter yearly subscription and send Free your igsues of September, 

October and November (add 6oc for Canada; $1.00 for Foreign). 


issues of Septembe 
numbers for only $3 


Tadhunter Mantels 


SEASONABLE GIFTS 
| Useful presents are always Welcome: This year why not decide on some- 

thing for the fireplace. Dog grate. Andirons, Toolstand, Fender, Trivet or 
| Bellows. Selections can be made from a large collection ‘of interesting 
| and unusual designs: other charming pieces of Hand Wrought Metal Work. 
| Illustrations ufon request 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER 


ANTENNEN UULTUS RE SUE mt 


Showroom: 
101 PARK AVE,,N.Y. 
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Well varnished floors and woodwork grow 
old gracefully. Time mellows their beauty, Dust and liquids 
may settle on the surface. But they cannot get under to 
mar the delicate grain of the wood. 


HARRISON’S 
VITROLAC VARNISH 


(A Da Pont Product) 
is really floor armor—tough, durable, brilliant and luxurious 
—proof against scuffing feet. 
Protect and preserve the delicate natural grain of your 
floors and woodwork. Banish the embarrassment of spots 
and stains and save excessive housework, 


HARRISON WORKS 


Owned and Operated by 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City 
Visit the Du Pont Products Store—1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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|THE C. M. TRAVER COMPANY 
23 EAST 62nd STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Walter Crane designed for Christmas a 
May Day card! 


The Story of the Christmas Card 


(Continued from page 19) 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
and FURNISHINGS in 
l ITALIAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH and SPANISH 


EARLY AMERICAN 


| AUTHENTIC OLD PIECES 


EXAMPLES 
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Christmas cards, just as there are now, 
but those cards of yesterday have not, 
on the whole, been surpassed in their 
Christmas atmosphere by the cards 
which have followed them. May a 
renaissance of their spirit come to pass! 


Cards and Their Makers 


After Sir Henry Cole's successful card 
appeared—that it was successful is at- 
tested by Messrs. De la Rue's repro- 
duction of it in 1881 by chromo-lithog- 
raphy  attests— many card printers 
entered the field with Christmas cards. 
I can well imagine that the firm of 
R. Canton were immediate followers 
of the 1846 experiment, for as early as 
1840 Canton was well known through 
his publishing numerous sets of valen- 
tine and birthday cards. T.Sulman and 
Dean & Sons must have likewise been 
alert in this line, Elliott of Bucklesbury 
has been credited with the introduction 
of chromo-lithographed Christmas cards 
and 1858 is put as the date of the first 


——— '—OUWHUt=—TwitC__——_ | Christmas cards with designs in relief 
pe ———— ————— - |stamped in colors. Before 1850 cards 
TUQUE ERAN were colored by stencilling or hand- 


| THE MACBETH GA 


OUT OF THE SILENCE” GEORGE DE FOREST BRUSH 


“Intimate Paintings” 
by our best 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


An unusual opportunity for 
lovers of fine pictures, but 
with limited wall space 


Catalogue and particulars will 
be mailed promptly on request 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


Incorporated 
450 Fifth Avenue 


(at Fortieth Street) 
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New York 


colored. The more elaborately embossed 
cards were the product of a Fleet Street 
card publisher, Thierry by name, who 
was the first publisher to develop the 
Christmas card trade to anything like 
remarkable proportions, Messrs. Good- 
all, however, have probably best claim 
to be the first Christmas card publish- 
ers about whose products we have au- 
thentic date information, They issued 
a series of Christmas cards designed by 
C. H. Bennett in 1864 followed by other 
Bennett sets up to 1867. 

By the time the '70s arrived the 
Christmas card must have become firm- 
ly established. The period 1878 to 1888 
has been put as the one 
in which the finest cards 
were produced, 

Of course, the Christ- 
mas card collector—there 
are such persons; Mr. 
Jonathan King had, 
some twenty years ago 
over 150,000 different 
Christmas cards mounted 
in some 700 volumes !— 
will prize the earliest ex- 
amples even though they 
may not be so beautiful, 
and fortunate indeed is 
he who may chance upon 
the Cole card of 1846! 


American Cards 


Louis Prang of Boston 
was the pioneer of 
Christmas card publish- 
ers in America. Prang 
was born in Prussia but 
left Germany in 1848 as 
he refused to bend to 
Prussian slavery. He had 
taken part in anti-auto- 
cratic revolutionary ac- 
tivities and in 1850 
sought a home in the 
Land of the Free, be- 
coming loyally attached 


Personal card of 1892, ed 
by W. Midgley 


to the home of his adoption. Being 
of Norman-Huguenot stock, it is not 
strange that he sought liberty rather 
than Prussian spiritual disintegration. 
In 1856 Prang founded his famous 
lithographic establishment in Boston. 
The early floral, fruit, bird and other 
fancy cards printed in gay colors and 
used by merchants throughout the coun- 
try in the period following the Civil 
War and later the Centennial Exposi- 
tion of 1876 suggested to Mrs. O. 
Whitney the suitability of such 
being issued for sale at Christmas 3 
with “Merry Christmas” printed upon 
them. These cards were immediately 
popular and the demand for them im- 
mense. The Prang firm employed the 
best artists and their work not only 
equalled but surpassed that of the 
glish firms. Exhibited at the Vienna 
Exhibition it inspired the Austrians and 
the Germans to enter the field, but the 
German cards never equalled the Pranz 
products, nor, as a matter of fact, the 
English cards of Marcus Ward, Raphael 
Tuck, Eyre & Spottiswood, De la Rue 
or other famous English Christmas card 
producers. 


American Artists Compete 


The Prangs held several Christmas 
card design competitions, the first in 
1880, when Samuel Colman, Richard 
M. Hunt, E. C. Moore of Messrs. Tif- 
fany & Co. were judges. The judges 
of the last contest were Samuel Col- 
man, John LaFarge and Louis C. Tií- 
fany. The designs contributed were by 
the foremost artists of the day and 
were later exhibited in the leading 
of the United States. Among the priz 
winners were Elihu Vedder, whose mu- 
ral paintings came later to lend dignity 
to the decoration of the 
Library of Congress in 
Washington; Dora 
Wheeler, Charles Caryl 
Coleman, Rosina Emmet. 
C. D. Weldon, Will H. 
Low, Thomas Moran, 
Frederick Dielman. 
Among other artists who 
designed cards for Prang 
and whose names were 
later to become noted in 
the annals of American 
art were F. G. Atwood, 
Reginald B. Birch, Wil- 
liam M. Chase, F. S. 
Church, Palmer Cox (in- 
ventor of the Brownies), 
Paul de Longpré, the fa- 
mous flower-painter of 
bygone days but a mas- 
ter unapproached by to- 
day's moderns; Abbott 
H. Thayer, Thure de 
Thulstrop, Frederick 
Waugh, J. Carroll Beck- 
with, T. W. Dewing, E. 
H. Blashfeld, J. Alden 
Weir and Douglas Volk. 
Celia Thaxter and other 
noted writers contribut- 
verses and  "senti- 
ments" for the designs. 
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We better for a salt 
^(*hristmas Gift- 
a Ob table- 


e Hüghwillow Chair — 
4L roe y Cushioned Sofa. 


"d G Early Selection of 
f Your Gift pieces and allow" 


EN time for finishing 

and Cushion pe 
JOSEPH P MCHUGH & SON 

Established 1878 


to carry out your ideas. 
j vi 
9 WEST 42% ST. NEW YORK 


ED. ] 


CECODUDDOENC GO Wn ICE WR S cran en 


T eW Irving Porge. Inc. 


Nos. 526 ond 328 East 38th Street, New York City 


E 


Irrespective of war work 
requirements, we are in 
a position to fill a limited 
number of orders. 


' Fireplace Fitments 
Torcheres Grilles 
Weather Vanes 


Telephone Murray Hill 8536 


oulo y 1 
CE Er 
tfisad layer] lano? 
'OULD you adorn and complete your home with the most 
beautiful of all possessions—a Player Grand Piano— 
which will equally satisfy the accomplished musician who can 
play, and the music lover who cannot himself play! 


Then buy a WA ICH-8-BACH 


This—the masterpiece of the piano maker's art, containing 

the wonderful Kranich & Bach Self-playing Mechanism is the 

only grand made in which the playing devices entirely disap- 

pear when not in use. 

ModeraelyPriced KRANICH- & BACH 
E. : 


23rd 


Convenient 
‘erms of 
Payment 


Catalogue on 237 E 


St., New York City 
Request 


15 S Wabash Ave, 


FLINT & HORNER'S HOLIDAY 
FURNITURE EXHIBIT 


To those who by past experience know the 
unpleasantness of shopping in the rush days 
preceding the Holiday Season, we offer the 
advantages of early selections from our complete 
collections as now displayed on our twelve spa- 
cious floors. 


Some of the lowest values which we now offer 
are odd pieces and imported novelties of which 
we have but one example and these cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere. 

Selections will be held for specified delivery 


dates. 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS 
AND DRAPERIES 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


FLINT & HORNER CO., inc. 
20-26 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Countess of Rothes, 
Mary, daughter of 
Gresham Lloyd, Enq. + 
married 1763, when 
she becume the second 
wife of John, 9th 
Earl of Rothes, who 
was representative 
peer of Scotland in 


1723 and made 
Knight of the Thistle 
1753. In 1770 she 


married Bennett 
Langton who was one 
of the original mem- 
bers of the Literary 
Club und a friend of 
Dr, Johnson and Sir 
Joshua, She sat twice 
to Reynolds, frst in 
1704 and again in 
1768. She died 1785. 


“Countess or Rorurs” 
By Sm Josnva Reynotps (1723-1792) 


Size of Canvas 30" x 2534" 
HE “Old Masters" sold from our 


collection are always exchangeable 
at full purchase price. 


ow Ehrich Galleries 


Dealers in “Old Masters” Exclusively 
707 FIFTH AVENUE ar 55ra Sr. NEW YORK 
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CHARLES of LONDON 


718 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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OBJECTS OF ART 
ENGLISH PERIOD FURNITURE 
OLD ENGLISH INTERIORS 
TAPESTRIES 


LONDON—27-29 Brook Street W. 


House & Garden 


Stair-Rails, Spindles and Newels 


(Continued from page 23) 


appear less than 6".) 
As a rule of thumb, 
remember that the 
width of the tread 
and the height of 
the riser ought to 
be multiples of 75 
It was the observ- 
ance of approxi- 
mately these pro- 
portions that made 
so many 18th Cen- 
tury stairs so com- 
fortable and easy to 
ascend, 

Newels are the natural terminals and 
stays of the balustrade or banisters. 
They are structurally the supports upon 
which the intervening sections composed 
of hand-rails and spindles depend. As 
they occur at points of structural stress 
to support and stiffen the railing, they 
require structural and decorative em- 
phasis, Structural emphasis is given by 
their size, contour and height; decora- 
tive emphasis by their shape, surface 
ornamentation, or some sort of sur- 
mounting cap or finial. A continued 
newel, extending like a post or pillar 
from floor to ceiling, or from one land- 
ing to the base of the landing im- 
mediately above, contributes both ap- 


Bracket 
State House, 


parent and actual strength to the 
staircase structure. It is found chief- 
ly in Renaissance work, but in- 


stances of it occur, now and again, in 
our own American Georgian work of 
the Colonial period. 

Hand-rails, which form the line of 
connection between newels and into 
which are tenoned the tops of the spin- 
dies, like the associated features, changed 
in form with varying architectural fash- 
ions but were not susceptible of much 


decoration beyond 
the profiles of mold- 
ings, It is worth 
noting that some of 
the early forms of 
rail that could be 
wholly grasped by 
the hand were more 


logical in shape 
than many of the 
later and broader 
rails. 

under treads at Spindles, consti- 


Philadelphia tuting the filling be- 
tween hand-rail at 
top and steps or covering string at bot- 
tom, into both of which they are ten- 
oned, admit of almost unlimited deco- 
rative treatment. Indeed, their function, 
apart from contributing to a feeling of 
protection and keeping children and 
household animals from falling through, 
is almost purely ornamental. As alter- 
natives to spindles or balusters, the 
space between hand-rail and steps or 
covering string may be closed in with 
thin boarding pierced with ornamental 
perforations; filled with fretwork or 
strapwork, either in the flat like a sil- 
houette, or with carved surface; with 
decorative panels, either pierced or solid; 
or in some cases with scrolls or lattice- 
work. 

Strings, covering and concealing the 
ends of steps in the earlier staircases, 
and contributing an aspect of solidity 
and strength, might be either merely 
molded or elaborately carved. 

Brackets, placed under the outside 
projecting ends of treads in the later 
staircases, when fashion dispensed with 
enclosing strings and left the contour of 
step ends exposed to view, were purely 
ornamental in function. 


Interior Decorations That Soldiers Like 


(Continued from page 27) 


that interior decorators have training 
and experience in a thoroughly practical 
side of living. 

Two of our illustrations show rooms 
in the United Service Club, the decora- 
tion of which was a donation by Mrs. 
E. T. Stotesbury of Philadelphia. They 
are of special interest for several rea- 
sons: they are attractive as to plan and 
color; they serve as an example of fur- 
nishing for our fighting men on a basis 
not restricted by a war budget; and 
they mark a kind of war relief activity 
since vetoed by the Government which 
now insists that war work, to have gov- 
ernment sanction, must be brought into 
line with Government organizations in 
which no personality figures. The ob- 
vious reason for this move on the Gov- 
ernment's part is to free all war work 
from a possible stigma of charity, This 
is surely due our men in the service. 

The third class of buildings devoted 
to the refreshment, rest or social life of 
our fighting men consists of those new 
houses used for war purposes now built 
with an eye to the peace which is to 
follow. 

In the minor war relief work as well 
as the major variety we are reversing 
the German idea. Long before the war 
they built school houses convertible into 
hospitals. We who have had our imag- 
inations touched by such forethought 
applaud England who builds now for 
munitions and munition workers with 
an eye to post-war uses. Our govern- 
ment has sent men to England and 
France to study this problem in its 
larger meaning, and there is reason to 
hope their reports will be acted upon. 

In the putting up of what must be 
temporary refreshment huts such as one 
sees on the grounds of the New York 
Public Library, the point has been to 


build and furnish quickly and cheaply 
for immediate and transierit use. In the 
temporary huts put up by the New 
York Y. M. C. A, where it was not 
necessary to regard future use, the deco- 
rator, Mrs. Albert Herter, has indulged 
in dashing inexpensive cheer. The fur- 
niture is of simple lines, strongly built, 
and painted a vivid "peasant" blue; 
bright yellow curtains hang at the win- 
dows, the lamps have parchment paper 
shades with one broad band of orange 
encircling them for decoration. Dozens 
and dozens of these shades are being 
made by a bachelor who has no occupa- 
tion, is much too old to fight, and has 
discovered that he has the knack re- 
quired to accomplish this feat as part 
of his war work. Mr. Albert Herter, 
the well-known artist, gratuitously 
painted pictures of an original decora- 
tive character on the walls. 

Buildings used as soldiers’ clubs under 
the jurisdiction of the Commission on 
War Camp Activities (such as the Hav- 
ersack at Wrightstown, New Jersey, 
near Camp Dix) are often private 
dwellings bent to the needs at hand 
and not infrequently built especially for 
the use of the soldiers with an eye to 
peace ends. 

The patriotic donors of canteens, 
hostess houses, soldiers’ and sailors’ 
clubs, etc, have found that unused 
houses lent free of rent for war pur- 
poses can be made so alluring, that un- 
der the magic touch of a wise and con- 
scientious decorator, their value actu- 
ally goes up. A few dollars in chintz 
and paints, arm chairs with bright cush- 
jons, broad tables piled with reading 
matter and well lighted by day and 
night, will lure the men, Human beings 
coming and going give life to any place; 

(Continued on page 60) 
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uts Goal Bill 25% 


Are you burning 20 tons of 
coal when you might be using 
15—or 16 tons when you 
could be burning 12? We 
have been able to reduce coal 
bills from 25 to over 40%. 


TheGddy. System 


Automatic Vacuum Steam Heat 


can be installed on your pres- 
ent steam heating plant at a 
cost that in fuel saving will 
equal 30% interest per year 
on the investment. 


A boiler fire which must con- 
tinually push air is wasting 
its energy. The Eddy Sys- 
tem lets your coal pile rest. 
Advise make and number of 
radiators and prices will be 
quoted. 


EDDY ENGINEERING CO. 
Alpena, Mich. 


Lets Your 
Coal Pile Loaf 


— 
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UNDERGROUND 
Garbage Receivers 


stores your garbage in a sanitary way. 
ORDER EARLY 


Our Truck wheels nsh barrels up or down 
steps. Try our Spiral Ribbed Ash Barrel. 
Send for our catalogue on each. It will pay 
you. 


Sold direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar Street, Lyan, Mass. | 


Bishopric Plaster Board 


Stucco finish ean now be made lasting 
and economical. How? 

Apply it properly on & background of Bishopric 
Board. ‘Those dovetailed joints between the 
lath olinch the stucco—it can't let go! And 
nalis through every lath hold the Stucco Board 
securely to the building, There is no breaking 
away and sagging, causing the stucco to crack 
and chip off. 

The lath in Bishopric Board are creosoted and 
imbedded in Asphalt Mastic on a background 
of heavy fibre board, making a fire-resisting 
combination that is proof against vermin, 
changes in temperature and moisture. 
Bishopric Board, un- 
der the severest sclen- 
tific tests and in 
actus] use, has proved 
dts superiority. 

Bend for free samples 
and book “Bulit on 
the Wisdom of Ages.” 


THE BISHOPRIC 
MFG. CO. 


920 Este Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Plumbing in your house you are not our prospect. If 
you did not, we want you to know about the goodness 
and eventual economy of "Tepeco" ware. 


T you have had the foresight to install “Tepeco” All-Clay 


A white surface typifies cleanliness—as long as it stays 
white. It insures ready removal of dirt stains—as long as 
the surface lasts. 


“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures have a surface that 
is permanently white because the ware beneath the glaze is 
of basic clay material. Clay and glaze, being of common 
origin, can be fired or baked into one homogeneous mass, 
solid, substantial and permanent. It may be cleaned and. 
scoured without wearing away this surface. It resists dirt 
and is impervious to acids. 


If some future day you will be interested in 


new plumbing, write for our instructive 
book, “Bathrooms of Character.” P-8. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON NEW JERSEY U.S.A. 


Makers of the Silent Si-wel-clo Closet 


: Apollo 


Full weight— oofing Products 


Galvanized 
Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing 
for farm buildings or city construction. 


| APOLLO-KEYRTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are unex- 

celled for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Spouting and all ox- 
oged sheet metal work, Look forthe Keystone added to brand. 
old by leading dealers. KrYSTONE COPPERSTEELisalsosuperior 
for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for*'Better Buildings” booklet. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Merits of Thi» Hanger Are Known 
from Coast to Coast. Big, Strong, Easy 
to Operate, They Overcome Sliding Door f 
Troubles So Common to Doors Exposed to 
the Weather. 


‘Trolley operates in the Heavy Tubular 
Girder Giant Steel Track which protec’ 
it from the elements and permits operation through all seasons. 
Adjustable features allow doors to be raised or lowered, or 
moved in or out, and thus easily overcome sagging, warping, frost 
heaved ground or cement at base of doors and other door 
troubles. 

We recommend this Hanger to you, if you own buildings of 
anykind. In- 
teresting cir- 
cula and 
name of 
dealer, if — 
desired, on 
request. 


Storm, Dirt and Bird Proof ^ 


F. E. MYERS & BRO., Ne. 190 Orange St, Ashland, Ohio. 


Are your pillows still 
soft and comfortable? 


A Restwel Pillow will be 
comfortable always. Day 


after day, year after year, 


it will keep its original soft- 
ness and buoyancy. 


It may seem strange that 
one pillow will remain com- 
fortable while another gets 
hard and matted. But there 
has been progress and im- 
provement even in the man- 
ufacture of the familiar 
Feather Pillow. 

Our booklet, “The Pedigree of 
Two Pillows”, tells how Restwels 
are made—how a scientific treat- 
ment preserves the natural buoy- 
ancy of the ALL NEW feathers 
in each pillow by removing or de- 
stroying all dirt and animal mat- 
ter, even in the quills. Send for 
free copy of this booklet. 
Restwel Pillows are sold in De- 
partment and Furniture Stores 
throughout the United States. 
We will gladly send the name of 
a nearby dealer on request. 


The Robinson - Roders Co. inc. 
27-33 N. J. R. R. Ave. Newark, N. J. 


ERVICE plus attrac- 
tiveness sums up the 
attributes of Anchor 
Post Fences and Gates. 


From the simplest to 
the most ornate there 
is an Anchor Post de- 
sign to suit every pur- 
pose and satisfy every 
purse. 


Catalog C-51. 
ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


167 Broadway, New York 


Boston Hartford Philadelphia 
Cleveland Atlanta 
2224-G 
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Old English model of Living room or Library Sofa, 
loose cushions, spring edge seat, spring back, soft 
and comfortable—one of the smartest we carry. In 
| denim or imitation linen with down cushions. The 
| price is $115. 


| Polychromed Mirror, size 3ft. x 3 ft. 6 in. Price $75. LII 
| Oak Floor Lamp, rose silk shade. Price $60. 


Iron Floor Lamp, hand painted vellum shade, marine 
subject. Price $59.50. 


AS interiors not only depend 
upon harmony of color but the correct 
grouping of well chosen furniture. We will be 
glad to furnish color schemes and estimates to 
those interested in correct Home Furnishings. 


MeGihbon & Company 
3 West 87th Street 
New Dork 


ish Console 


$90.00 


MacBRIDE 
“THE HOUSE OF THREE GABLES” 
New, KORRE 
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| Interior Decorations That Soldiers Like 


a constructive atmosphere is created and 
the house no longer counts as dead 
property 

That present needs may be met while 
future needs are anticipated is a fact 
which not only stirs architects and in- 
terior decorators to interesting and en- 
| tertaining feats; the idea has taken hold 
of many thoughtful men and women of 
the laity. One woman we know re- 
cently rebuilt a monstrous cottage of 
the gig-saw-stained -tower. period, 
which gloried in a magnificent ocean 


front close to a well known training 
camp. e deliberately bought this 
property and planned the rebuilding of 


the house with regard to the men's com- 
fort now and her own after the war. 


Then she furnished it with a stock 
| (readily replaced) pattern in chintz and 
china, using colors which she is happy 


with, while primary enough to gladden 
| the heart of a Texas cow-puncher! The 
| furniture is of the solid mission type 
and strongest cane. When completed 
she turned the whole over to Uncle Sam 
as a soldiers’ club and volunteered as 
ger. The large living-room, 35' by 
made alluring with bright seats, 
cushions and hangings against a back- 
ground of woodwork stained a dark 
walnut shade. The house is of the type 
where no plaster is used. The day we 
visited it a dozen or more men in khaki, 
some of them from the Far West—one, 
in fact, an ex-cowboy—were singing 
war-songs and the man seated at the 
id-piano, leading the others, had 
| been a member of one of our best or- 
chestras. 

Later that same day we heard a violin 
and were told that the sergeant when 


Old French Wall 


| others by a different process. Gradual- 
ly, block printing superseded the older 
methods. 

The earliest wall papers were printed 
on small separate sheets, The next im- 
provement was the practice of pasting 
the sheets together in strips before 
| printing. 
| tinuous rolls was a still later invention. 
| There were many makers of fine wall 
| paper in France during the 18th Cen- 
tury but three of them seem to have 


been of chief importance, namely, 
Arthur et Robert, Réveillon, and Le 
Grand. 


Réveillon won recognition from the 
king for the rich and beautiful wall 
papers he produced and in 1784 his es- 
tablishment became the *Manufacture 
Royal de Papiers Peints et Veloutes", 
to quote the inscription that appeared 
over the entrance to his warehouse in 
the Faubourg Saint Antoine, Paris. It 


| was at this "Royal Manufactory of 
Wall Papers" that the riots which be- 
the French Revolution occurred 


| gan 

| April 27 and 28, 1789. Carlyle describes 
the destruction of Réveillon's establish- 
ment and the attendant scenes of dis- 

| order at some length in his "French 
Revolution." 


The Garden 


The making of paper in con- s 


| (Continued from page 58) 


ill and in the Base Hospital fretted for 
his violin left behind (he had belonged 
to a restaurant orchestra) and the un- 
derstanding woman, who had so won- 
derfully set her stage for others, hired 
one and this man came there to use it 
in the friendly, cheering surroundings. 

Doctors, nurses and nurses' aids attest 
to the fact that colors cheer, brace or 
depress. Interior decorators, masters in 
the manipulation of color, say the 
cheering colors are pink, yellow and 
reds; cool colors gray, violet, blues and 
restful colors the quiet low 
tones; awakening ones the striking, in- 
tense red, blue, orange and vivid green 
or purple. 

For soldiers' use textiles must not 
fade or catch dust and they should be 
washable. Furniture should be made of 
good quality iron, well seasoned strong 
wood and the best of cane. Lines for 
economy must be simple and clean cut. 
Walls of a sleeping room are more rest- 
ful if they are done in plain colors or 
very indefinite designs. Living-rooms 
and dining-rooms cannot be too gay in 
color and strong in material with no 
unnecessary objects, Men need plenty 
of space. 

Decorators who are working on the 
few houses now being built, old hous 
to be refurnished and “war relief” build- 
ings register a note of encouragement 
for all interested in the future edition 
of American citizens. They say that no 
one now ever s; “Oh, I'll order this 
or I'll buy that—it will do well enough 
for one season.” Emotional buying has 
become bad form as well as poor econo- 
my. The new slogan is “build and fur- 
nish for the future." 


Paper Decorations 


(Continued from page 21) 


The reprints that are to be had of 
old French scenic papers are from the 
old blocks which have been preserved. 
From a decorative standpoint they are 
equal to the first impressions that were 
taken when the blocks were cut from 
fifty to one hundred years ago. In 
me cases it was found that a number 
of the blocks had warped, or had been 
lost or broken during the period of 
disuse, but careful repairing and the 
recutting of the parts that were dam- 
aged or missing put the sets of blocks 
into condition for use. 

Among the old papers that have been 
reprinted are "Psyche and Cupid", 
^Vues de l'Amérique du Nord", *Decor 
Chinois" and a number of other decora- 
tions of the greatest interest at the pres- 
ent day. 

These scenic wall papers may be used 
with furniture and interior woodwork 
that show the characteristics of the 
French decorative styles of the 18th 
Century or first half of the 19th Cen- 
tury. They are equally good in rooms 
of a Colonial character, and the ex- 
amples to be seen in old houses still 
standing in this country provide ample 
precedent for their use in modern dwell- 
ings. 


on the Cliff 


(Continued from page 12) 


| when the smoke had cleared, there was 
| no garden or cottage or Cap'n Ellis at 
all, but just another big bite taken out 
of the white chalk coast. 
“We found him under about fifteen 
tons of it down on the beach. The 
| curious thing was that he was all 
| swathed and shrouded from head to 
foot in the flowers of his garden. They'd 
| been twisted all around him, lavender, 
| and gilly-flowers, and hollyhoc so 
| that you'd think they were trying to 
i shield him from harm. P'raps they've 


all gone with him to one of them in- 
visible gardens he used to talk about, 
where he was going to meet his dead 
sweetheart. 

"They buried him on the sunny side 
of the churchyard. You can see a bit 
of blue sea between the yew trees from 
where he lies, so he's got his window 
still; and there's a very appropriate 


"inscription on his tombstone: 


"Awake, O north wind, and come, 
thou south: Blow upon my garden, 
that the spices thereof may flow forth.” 


December, 1918 
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Gas Logs Basket Grates 
Screens Fenders 

Fire Tools Coal Hods 
Dampers Wood Holders 


ASK FOR CATALOG—Free 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


Select from our unlimited assortment 
of brand new, unsoiled, up-to-date, 
perfect goods. 


ASK YOUR BANK, DUN or BRADSTREET 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO. Established 1883 
334 So. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. 


Trees and Plants 
for every place 
and purpose 


Send for Catalog 


WM. H. MOON CO. 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 


Dials, Gazing Globes, 
Flower Vases, Boxes and 
other beautiful and use- 
ful pleces of Garden and 
Home Decorations are 
made in our Everlasting 
Stony Gray Terra Cotta, 


Cataloguo will be sent upon request. 


TERRA COTTA Q3 


GALLOWAY 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 
ER OENUESE PHILADELPHIA. 


Don't Experiment 
with 
Water Supply Systems 


totaal EI 


systems, Your 


wi eoun 
can have all tho conveniences of the fet Gi ans noma 
Wago 


electric light, se 


KEWANEE 


tha 


m ecd chain link fencing, 
wrought iron and woven wire 
fence, iron gates, inp stand- 
ards, grille work, fountains, 
vases, tennis courts and. poul- 
tey yard enclosures. 
Catalogue on request. 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


74-80 Park Place New York, N. Y. 


RECTO 
faves your time = thar 
Br MACHIEAL Me 


rae, Broad 
le 


hing yet atte 
helesngps. WRITE for 


Beautiful Andirons | 


Bird Baths, Fonts, Sun- | 


| 
| 


SYSTEM 
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“The Finest Willow Furniture in America" 


“Useful Gifts this Christmas’ 


You desire something beautiful in design, something 
practical, durable and—most of all—something eco- 
nomical! 


|  Whip-O-Will-O Furniture fills just this need! In sets, 
| single pieces, novelties including muffin stands, lamps, 
work baskets, flower baskets, tea wagons, etc. 


Send for Booklet J. 
Filled with delightful Gift Suggestions, 


Wuip-O-Wit-O Furniture Co. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Entire houses or individual 
rooms executed in a correct 
and artistic manner. One 
of our staff will call at your 
home for consultation with- 
out any obligation whatso- 
ever on your part. 
Estimates given. 


ture 
Making 

jor Woodwork 
Interior Painting 
Papering 


Carpets 
Upholstery 
Draperies 
Lamp des 
Lighting Fixtures 
Art Objects 


Correspondance Solicited 
WM. J. CONVERY & SONS 
FOUNDED 1884 
TRENTON NEW JERSEY 


SATINOVER GALLERIES 


mporters SELECTED 
^? | OLD MASTERS 
OBJECTS of ART 


27 West sóth Street 
NEW YORK 


Illustrated Booklet 
on request 


Painted i S - 
Furniture MRS. EMMOTT BUEL 

and INTERIOR DECORATIO 
Antiques 20 EAST 46TH ST. RETO YORE OMY 


The ANTIQUE 


LaPLACE "ij 


Importer Objects of Art, Curios, Rare Old Crystals 
and Sheffield Plate, Period Furniture— ancient and 
faithful copies. 


242 Fifth Ave. 
near W.28th 8t., N.Y, 
Daniel Adams, Mgr. 


11 East48th St. 


near Fifth Ave, 
T.H. Kingsbury, Mgr. 


Antique Furniture 


Bix mahogany Empire chairs, massive dou- 
ble carved pedestal library table, Chippendale 
drawing table (stretchers) Sheraton mahogany 
er, pie crust table, Georgian crystal 
; Louis XV bronze candelabra, Louis 
crystal sconces, lncquer game table (rare), 
Vincennes porcelain sung-de-boeuf vases (min- 
Jatures), early 18th century Georgian crystal 
goblets and loving cup (gold inlay), 16th con- 
tury Flemish Gothic panel (on duo from 
Convent of Idolatrices, Spain. Old Spanish 
filet bed spread, runners, curtains (1750). Old 
binding, illuminated 


creamer, Geor, 
lustre feaset, 


No payment accepted 
successful. 
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The 

Friendly 
Handy 
Lamp 


JMERALITE JR. 


You will not tire your eyes 
when reading, writing or sew- 
ing if Emeralite, Jr., is at your 
side. 

This artistic electric lamp has the 
famous Emeralite restful green shade. 
Adjusts to any angle. Emeralite is the 
cheapest form of “‘cye-insurance” you 
can buy. Harmonizes with exquisite fur- 
nishings, Complete, $6, 

Start now to save your 
eyes. Write us to-day 
for booklet, "Be Kind to Your Eyes," 
or get Emeralite, Jr, at dealers na- 


tionally, 
H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
. Y. 
Makers of Lighting Devices since 1874 


30 Warren Street, 


Established. 1851 


A. KIMBEL & SON 


Incorporated 


Interior 


Decorations 


Reproductions 
Tapestries 
Petit Points 
Hangings 
Antiques 
12 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 
Paris: 16 Rue D’Artols 


DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


A constant and increasing demand for 
Danersk Decorative Furniture is proof that 
it meets a real need—for apartments it 
brings the cheer of the country house, 

True individuality is attained when you 
choose not only the pleces you want but 


the specific color scheme for each room. 
We make exquisite reproductions of Old 
English pieces in beautiful natural wood 
tones, 


Consult with us about single rooms or 
the entire house or apartment. 


Purchase direct or through your decorator. 
Send for Valuable Catalog “*A-12" 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street NEW YORK 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 


conservation 


of pieces of 
wide variety 


the same. 


444 


FU 


under the process of manufacture. 
ruling does not restrict the completion and 
sale of these pieces. 


Governmental 
restrictions on furniture 


America’s war needs have made necessary 
a far-reaching, governmental program of 


in the furniture industry. 


Under this ruling all furniture makers 
must not only materially reduce the number 
of their designs but must also make many 
changes in manufacture which will greatly 
restrict the present wide range of selection. 


The Berkey & Gay Furniture Company is 
in cordial agreement with this new program. 
The nation's war essentials must come first. 


At the time of the new ruling thousands 


Berkey & Gay furniture, in a 
of patterns and materials, were 


The 


Neither does it restrict the sale of our large 
reserve stock in Grand Rapids and New York 
and the stock now in the stores of our hun- 
dreds of dealers. This means that for a time 
at least Berkey & Gay furniture will be ob- 
tainable in practically its original variety. 


But no matter how the war may restrict 
Berkey & e 


quantity, the quality will remain 
ur famous inlaid Shop-Mark 


will continue to be an honored symbol of 
excellence in material, in cabinet work and 
design. Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, 

onroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mick, 


BERKEY & GAY 


RNITURE 


A new and comprehensive exhibit comprising thousands of pisces of Berkey & Gay 
furniture may be seen at our New York showrooms, 113-119 West 40th Sto. 
er at Grand Rapids. Visitors should be accompanied by, or have 
a letter of introduction from, their furniture dealer 


Works of Art in Metals 


Unique and useful things of brass, copper and 
bronze wrought and beaten into artistic de- 
signs by the hand of Russian peasants. Also 
linens and embroideries of & high grade of 
Call or write. 


Russian Antique Shop 
1 East 28th St.. 


workmanship. 
Russian Art Studlo 
18 East 45th St., 


New York New York 


Where ROSES Bloom 
Life’s Cares Fade 


Rest and relaxation, health and happi- 
ness are found in a garden of Roses. 
Our catalogue will help you select the 
desirable kinds; write today for a copy. 


Cromwell Gardens 
A. N. Pierson, Inc., Box 14, Cromwell,Conn. 


Farr’s Hardy 
Plant Specialties 


112 pages, 30 full-page illustrations LI 
(13 in natural color), contains infor- 
mation on upward of 500 varieties of 
Peonies (the most complete collection 


Lemoine's new and 
rare Deutzias, Philadelphus and 
Lilacs; Irises (both Japanese and 
German) of which I have all the 
newer introductions as well as the 
old-time favorites. 

Garden lovers who do not have the Sixth 
Edition may secure a complimentary copy 
if they send me their name and address, 

Wyomissing 


BERTRAND H. FARR Nurseries co. 


106 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 


in existence) ; 


Heat 


device revolutionizes heat- 

ing plant attention. Maintains 

exactly the degree you desire 

day and night—saves fuel and many 
steps—a marvel of convenience. 


MUM ents 


Wirt, a eo a 
'o fect - 
ie plant burning coal or gas. Sold by 
the heating trade Guaran* 
teed satisfactory. Write for booklet. 
Minneapolis Hest Regulator Co. 
2790 Fourth Av. So... apelis, Minn. 


| 


Conírol 


& Gardem 


House 


M uie IER: WM 
STANLEY 
| Storm Sash Hardware 
Keeps cold out, warmth 
in, saves coal, preserves 
health, and is needed on 
your windows ! 
Today send for interesting 


descriptive printed matter. 
Free on request, 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
100 Lafayette St. T3 East Lake St. 


CON-SER-TEX 


Invostigate its merits, Send us the dimen- 
sions of your roof porch floors, sleeping bal- 
cony, or the surface you want covered. We 
will mail you samples showing quality, width, 
weight, and complete information on cost of 
laying this material, 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 


8 Thomas Street New York City 


ANSWERS 
ALL 
GARDENING 
QUESTIONS 


Everything you want to know about 
growing vegetables and flowers, 
How to plant, when to plant and the 
kinds to plant, including all worth- 
while. novelties, 
Special cultural directions by famous 
authorities on growing vegetables and 
flowers, 

Sent free to any one mentioning this 

publication, 


Henry A. Dreer 
714-16 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


t JF YOU WANT INFORMATION : 
H ABOUT POULTRY WRITE TO 
i HOUSE & GARDEN 

$ 19 West 44th St. New York 


m 


BEE PAY BIG PROFITS 


Raise your own honey, We 
ight, Send to- 


3| Your ARCHITECT 
EAM Should Plan Your 


1918 


TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX 


The Greatest Grass Cutter on Earth 
Cuts a Swath 86 Inches Wide 


Drawn by one horse and operated 
by one man, the TRIPLEX MOWER 
will mow more Jawn in a day than the 
best motor mower ever made, cut it 
better and at a fraction of the cost. 

Drawn by one horse and operated 
by one man, it will mow more lawn 
than any three ordinary horse-drawn 
mowers with three horses and three 
men. 

Send for catalogue illustrating all 

types of Townsend Mowers. 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


17 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 


December, 


"PXCEPSTOR 
RUST PROOF 
FENCE Izd. rut 


n 
steel wires and patented steel cli Write for 
etie. sky dioere de. 


your hardware dealer. 
WRIGHT WIRE CO., Worcester, Mass. 


ORNAMENTAL FIREPLACES 


We have an ex- 


tensive collection of 
fireplaces reproduc- 
ing in Pompeian 
Stono clasice exam- 
mes of old world 
design | and offer 
every facility for 
the production of 
exclusive original, 
specifications, When. 
in town visit our, 


M, ur 

illustrated 3 
ie of home 
and garden orna- 
ments sent froo on 
request. 


226 Lexington A\ 
New York City 


Write Today For Your Copy 


Don't delay sending for the Free Monroe Book. Tein 
how to mavo money, protect henlth, con- 
servo food, Deneríbes the 


Longe mEUUTm — 
Found 1n 


Direct Prom Factory - Freight Pr 
V Brom Factory « Preigh 
paid. Monthly Payments t Desire 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., 
412 Benson St., Lockland, Ohio 


OUTSIDE SHUTTERS 
BECOME FUEL SAVERS 
Opening and closing outside shutters from with- 
in your room will be found a great fuel econo- 
mizer this winter as well as convenience. The 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER verates,trom 


the Inside 


not only saves opening windows on cold, 
stormy nights, but y, 

makos It easy to keep i 

blinds closed. and closed. 

blinds create an air 

spaco between blind se 

and sash that helps 

exclude cold and res 

tain heat. ly pui 
on any 

dwelling, 

postal at once for full 
information. 


Mallory Manufacturing Co. 
255 Main Street 
Flemington, 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
in browns and grays to matoh the bark and 
rooks and woatherbeaten wood, greens to mateh 
the moss and follage, dull reds for autumn 
effects, etc, make the buildings blend with 
the landscape and look like a part of it. Low 
cost, easy to apply, lasting, and the creosote 
reserves the wood. 

ou can get Cabot"s Stains all over the country. 
Bend for stained wood samples and name of 
nearest. agent. 


SAMUEL GABOT, Inc, Manfe, Chemists, oos Mass 
dera living lasting 
Christmas Iree 


A living spruce or fir in a 
boxofearth. Aftertheholi- 
days plant ft on your lawn 
as a living remembrance 
of Baby's first Xmas, 

Asa gifttoo, they aro 
very acceptable, pro- 
viding an everlasting 
reminder of 
thoughtfulness, Direc- 
tions for planting with 
each tree, Satisfactory 
growth guaranteed, 

Write for catalog 
and prices, 


N.J. 


HODGSON 


It is possible to build that small house you need and still 
help to conserve lumber and labor. Buy the Hodgson Way, 
| whether a garage, clubhouse, cottage, bungalow, playhouse, 
or any other kind of small house. 

All you have to do is send for the catalog containing 
| photographs of small houses in many styles and sizes. The 
dimensions and layout plan are also shown and prices given 
for every item. 

After you have selected the one you need, send your 
order and the house will be shipped in neatly painted sec- 
that can be assembled quickly by 


tions 
a couple of unskilled men. 


the usual way. 


—now is 


you until you need it. 


creased prices. 
Send for the catalog today. 


Portable 
HOUSES 


When it is 


finished you have a beautiful attractive 
house, exactly as shown in the catalog 
and at less cost than if you had it built 


Even if you don't need the house till Sprin; 
e best time to order it. T 
of the cost with the order and we will 
your house ready for mm and hold it for 

t the same time you 
are protecting yourself against possible in- 


Send 25 
pack 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 226, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston 
6 East 39th St., New York 


TIR 
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Dealers in 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


We recommend especially the pictures of contem- 
porary artists whose reputations have been 
established by the high merit of their work 


Our bcoklet with the latest art news 
of the ë galleries sent on request 


E. & A. MILCH, we 


MAMONA aaaea 


The MILCH GALLERIES 


f 
: 


: 108 West 57th Street LNetO ) New York 
ULIS 


AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 


INTERIOR 
DECORATOR 


42 EAST 
NEW 


SMALL LAMPS AND SHADES 
TABLE DECORATIONS 
LINEN COVERS AND SCARFS 
CHRISTMAS SPECIALTIES 


ASTE STREET 
YORK 


| 
| 


Bradford 


Rocker 


ing interior 


fied customers 


Dexter 
Table 


tive book, 


grow them. 


varieties of field 
seeds, new and 


Box 127, 


Garden Sash 


upon the SUNLIGHT 
and are saved to warm 


bed grow unchecked, 


double-glazed sash. 


them in your garden. 
‘They are also used on. 
the top and sides of 
the Sunlight read; 

made, small green- 
houses. 


us freely 
provement. 


tractive, 


plans; Tree an 
our specialty. 


Telephone 333 


is in addition to the 
assortment of 
styles always carried in stock. 
Shipments carefully made, in- 
suring safe delivery 

Send for complete catalog, over 
200 illustrations and color chart. 


When the Sun's Heat Rays in Winter fall 


becomes a Summer Spot in Winter Time, not 
only by day but overnight, for the double-klaa- 
ing holds the stored heat and the plants In tho 


That's the story " 
brief of the Sunlight B 


Ask for a Catalogue and Price Chart 
Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co., 
944 East Broadway. 


Bend for 
THE STEPHEN HOYT'S SONS CO., 


Bradford 
Chair 


COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 


May be chosen either for the 
entire furnishing or here and 
there a well selected piece to 
harmonize with the surround- 
The Leavens way 
of allowing the purchaser tc 
specify the color, finish or dec- 
oration has made many satis- 


This, of course, 
large 


designa and 


E 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. ave. 


NINGEE ROSES 


are always grown on their own roots. 
$7 years’ experience. 
safe arrival ranteed. 


Satisfaction and 
Our instruc- 
ngoo “Guide to Hose 


Culture," describes over 1000 varieties. 
of roses and other flowers and how to 


It's free, Send today. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Box 1274, 


PAG 


CHINA 
CEMENT 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 


West Grove, Pa. 


ES 


Wing’s Seeds 


Stand for highest quality. Write 
for catalog which lists the best 


, vegetable, flour 
rare specialties. 


THE WING SEED CO. 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


That Hold the Heat 


JER 


Sash, they pass through 
up the bed beneath. It 


Get some and setg 


Louisville, Ky. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


for planning the laying out of your grounds 
for the coming Spring and Summer. 
about your plans for landscape im- 

Our experts can aid you in mak- 
ing your home surroundings individual and at- 


Consult 


Laying out of grounds; preparing of 
nd Shrubt 


Decorating Work 
'atalogue, 


New Canaan, Conn. 


Also MEANS A BATHTUB 


Kohler achievement finds its high- 
est expression in the Viceroy Bathtub, 
the inviting built-in tub you see in 
the great hotels and better homes. 


As you revel in its luxury you are 
keenly alive to the sharp contrast 
between Kohler comfort and the 
wooden tub of childhood days. 


And, could you but witness the mak- 
ing of this bathtub in a great com- 
munity factory, your respect for 
Kohler quality would be still greater 
than ever. 


You would readily become imbued 
with the spirit by which Kohler sig- 
nifies not only a bathtub and a host 
of kindred products, but also an idea, 
an ideal, a town, an institution, a 
spirit of achievement. 


The famous enamel which graces the 
Viceroy Bathtub apparels every 
Kohler product, whether for the 
home or commercial building. 

A really interesting book pictures and 
describes the Kohler method and the 
Kohler line—the outcome of forty- 
five years’ unceasing endeavor. May 
we send it to you with our compli- 
ments? 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 


m——À— 


House & G« 


PATRIOTISM 
A subject from the series of original drawings by 
Lucien Jonas. Published exclusively In Town & Country 


O cultured MEN and WOMEN of the 

WORLD it is the essential magazine 

because it represents the best in Ameri- 
can life—social and intellectual. 


In sumptuousness of production, Town & 
Country has stood unsurpassed among 
ILLUSTRATED PAPERS for a quar- 
ter of a century, not excepting such famous 
publications internationally as Country Life 
of England or L'Illustration of France. 

While an intimate personal note runs 
through all of its pages, Town & Country 
is never “cheap” nor intrusive. Brilliant 
departments, such as its notable London 
Letter, characterized by a world point of 
view, combined with a background of illus- 
tration, cleverly “edited” both as to interest 
and artistic value, have given this publica- 
tion an outstanding individuality and pres- 
tige unique among all American magazines. 


As Town & Country comes to you THREE 
TIMES A MON'TH, it is more complete, 
authoritative and timely in all of its depart- 
ments than are magazines devoted wholly to 
the fields of ART, the DRAMA, AMA- 
TEUR SPORTS and SOCIETY, or to 
COUNTRY HOUSE and COUNTRY 
CLUB LIFE. 


36 issues. $5.00 a year. 25 cents a copy 
Read carefully the coupon printed below 


Town & Country is never sold at a cut price or with 
premiums, but the COST PER SUBSCRIPTION 
COPY is lower than that of any contemporary maga- 
zine, and the measured value is that of 36 issues 
against 12, or at most 24, of other magazines. 


Society Recreation Country Life 
Literature Travel 


Town & Country: 


NO. 8 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


You may enter my subscription for the next fifteen issues 
of Town & Country and $2.00 is enclosed herewith. 


The Fine Arts | 


Dianne nerd Adress oso. ols aioe cme ot tees ss pirate 


